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• Preface 

This bulletin- summarizes the results of the Bureau's armual'^hry survey of selected professional, 
administrative j technical, .and clerical occupations in pii^^le industry. /The nationwide salary 
information, relating to March 1978, is representative of establishments in a broad spectrum of 
industries throughout the United States, except Alaska and Hawaii. ■ : ,j 

.The results of this survey are used for a number of purposes, including general economic analysis and • * 
wage. and. salary administration by private and public employers ■ One important use is to provide the 
basis for setting Federal White-cpllar salaries under the provisions of the Federal Pay Comparability 'Act*i ^ ' . 
of 1970. Under this act, the President has designated the Secretary of Labor, the Director of the Office ,i v 
of Management and Budget, and the Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Commission to serve jointly as ^ 
his agent for the purpose of setting pay for Federal white-collar employees. The agent is responsible for - 
translating the survey findings into recommendations to the President as to the apV)r'Opriate adjustments : 
needed in Federal pay rates 'to make them comparable with private enterprise p^y rateS for the same • / 
levels of work. The President's agent also determines the industrial, geQgraphic, establishment-size, and ' . j-: 
occupational' coverage of the survey . The role of the Bureau of Labor IStatistics in the pay-setting process 
is limited to conducting the survey and advising on the feasibility of proposed survey chang^. It should- . 
be. emphasized that this survey, like any other salary survey, does not provide mechanical answers to pay * 
ppKcy questions. . - . / v ' * . ^■ 

The occupations studied span a wide range of duties and responsibilities. The occupations selected 
were judged to be (a) "^uryeyabie in industry within theyframework. of a broad survey design, (b) ' 
representative of occupational groups which are numerically important in industry* as well as in the 
Federal service, and (c) essentially of the same nature in bdth the Federal and private sectors. 

Occupational definitions used in the collection of t^e salary data (appendix C) reflect duties and v 
responsibilities in private industry; however, they are^also designed to be translatable to specift^ General > 
Schedule grades applying to Federal employees. T;(ius, the definitions of some occupations and work 
levels were limited to specific elements that could be classified uniformly among establishments. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Civil Service Commission worked jointly in the preparation of the 
defiriitions. The Civil -Service Commission is responsible for ensuring that each' work level definition 
incorporates the work characteristics necessary to determine a specific grade^ under the General 
Schedule; BLS' primary concern is that the definitions are in terms readily recognizable in pHvate 
enterprise. ; T 

The survey could'not have been conducted without the cooperation of the many firms whose salary, 
data provide the basis for the statistical information presented in this bulletin. The Bureau, on its own 
behalf and on behalf of th^ other Federal agencies that aided in planning the survey, wishes to express ' ■ ^ . 
appreciation for the cooperation it has received, f ^ 

This study was conducted in the Bureau's Office of Wages and Industrial Relations by the Division of - 
Occupational Wage Structures. The analysis in this bulletin was prepared by Philip M. Ddyle and Felice 
Porter. Field work for the survey was directed by the Bureau's Assistant Regional Commissioners for 
Operations. Material in this publication is in the public domain and may be reproduced without 
perrnission of the Federal Governme.nt. Please credit the Bureau of Labor Statistics ^d cite National 
Survey of^rofessioiml. Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay , March 1978, Bulletin 2004. 
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Prof essiondl. Administrative, Technicals 



Summary _ • 

Average salaries of workers in the occupations covered 
-by this ^rvey rose 7.9 percent from March 1977 to March 
1978, the second largest annual increase recorded since the 
survey began., in 1960. Increases for 8 of the .12, profes- 
sional, administrative, and technical support occupations 
surveyed ranged from 7.8 to 9.1 percent; the average 
increase was 8.3 percent. The average of the iji^creases for 
the clerical qccupaitions surveyed was. 7.4 percent; the, 
increases ranged from 6.0 to 9.7 percent.^ 

Average monthly salaries for the 78 occupational levels 
varied from $552 for clerks engaged m routine fiyng to 
$4,317 for the highest level in the attorney serie$. For most 
of the occupations, salary levels in metropolitan areas and 
in large establishments were higher than the avefage for all 
establishments i^ithin the full scope of the survey^ Salarj^ 
levels and reported average standard weekly hours were; 
generally lower* in finance industries than in other major 
industry divisions represented in the survey. . 

Characteristics of the survey 

This survey, the 19th iri an annual series, pr;i>Vides 
riationwide salary averages and distributions for 7i6 work 
'level categories covering. 19 occupations. It neiates to. 
establishments in all areas of the United State^. except 
^Alaska and Hawaii, in the following industries: -^lining; 
construction; ^imnufacturing; transportation, commolnica- 
t ions, electric, gifc^ and sanitary services; wholesale tnide; 
retail trade; finahcV, insurance, and real estate; and selec; 
services. The minimum* size'^ of the establishments sum ^ _ 
is either 100 or 250 employees depending on the industry. 

Occupational definitions in this study permit employees 
to be classified by duties and respohsibilities into appro- 
priate work levels-^designated by Roman numerals, with 
level 1 as the lowest. Specific job factors determining 
classification, however, vary from occupation to 
occupation, j ' 

• The number of work' levels in each occupation ranges 

/ . ■ . . \ . • 



from , one for messengers to eigjit each for cheinists and 
efiginqers.Mo^ occupations have . more than one work level; 
some occupations are purposely defined', however, to cover 
specific bancfs "of levels which are not intended 'tp represent 
all workers in those occupations. - f - 't^ 

.Jhe! survey is designed to permit separate presentation of 
data for metropolitan areas. These include the 276 Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Areas in' the United States,; 
except Alaska and Hawaii, as revised |Jubugh June 1977 by 
the U.Si Office of Management and Budget . Establishments 
in mbtrppolitan areas, employed over four-fifths of all tlie 
workers and nine-tenths of the professional, administrative, 
clerica,!,; and supervisory employees within the scope of the 

; si|rvey\ Nine-tenths of the emploj^jts in the occupations 
chosen \for study were employed iri metropolitan areas. 
. Selected occupations included more than 1,533,000 
employees, or almost one-fifth of the estimated eniploy- 
ment in professional, administrative, clerical, and related 
^Dccupations in establishments within the scope of the 
survey. Employment . iri the, opcupations varied • widely, 
reflecting not only actual differences among occupations, 

.( but also differences in' the range of duties and responsi- 
-biUties covered by the occupational definitions. Among 
professional and administrative occupations, the eight levels 
of engineers included 381,811" employees, whereas each of 
three other occupational categories (chief accountants, job 

* analysts, and directors of personnel) included fewer than 

\ 4,000 employees. Accouritirig clerks and secretaries made 
up nearly three-fifths of the 729,720 employees in the 
cietical occupations studied. Selected drafting occupations 

" had aggregate employment of 77,498; five engineering 
technician levels together'had 90,778; and the six computer 
operator levels, 57,356. 

Although approximately one-half of all employees in the 
occupations studied, were women, /^ey were concentrated 
in clerical positions. Women filled 90 percent or more of 
eat:h level of key entry, operators, secretaries, file clerks, 
and. typists. A percent distribution of women employees by 
occupation and work level is shown in appendix A. 



* Results of the March 1977 survey were presented in National 
Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay , 
March i977, Bulletiifl980 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, lj977)., 

^For a^uU description of the scope of the .1978 ]survey» see 
appendix A; 



Changes in salary levels 

Text table 1 presents increases in average salaries that 
occurred between annual survey periods since 1961. for 



exVtat 



Occupation and group 



. Ali survey occupations^ . . . 
>^ ' ' I. • 

Professional, a(^inlstrative, 
technical support^ * ^ 
• Accountants 
Aqditors 

Chief accoun taints 

At^orn^ * 

Buyers 

Job analysts 
^ Directdrs of personnel 

Chemists . 
' Engineers^. 

Engineering technicians 

Drafters^ . . . . 

Computer operators 

ClBrlcal^. . . . . . . . . 

* Accounting clerks ... . 

File clerks 

Key entry operators . 

Messengers ........ 

Secretaries ........ 

Stenographers 

Typists .......... 




1961 
to 

1962 



2.9 



3.0 

2.8 

2.9 

2.6 

3.2 

(4) 

1.4 

3.7^ 

3.9 

2.6 

(4) 

3:2 
(^) 

3.0 

(31 
(3) 

2.6 

■ {^) 
' 2.5 



All survey occupa'tions? 



Professional, administrative, and : 
. technical support^ ........ 

Accountants ....... .i- 

Auditors* , .;. 

Chief accountants . . . , 
Attorneys .... ... » • ii- 

Buyers . . V . 

Job analysts s ■ 

Directors of personnel .; . 

" Chemists 

EngineeWf ■ 

Eogineermg technicians 

Drafters^ . 

Computer opierators . . / 

Clerical^ . 

Accounting clerks . . . . 
File clerks . . 

Key entry operators 
Messenge.rs . . . . . . . . 

Secretaries . 

S^nographers ..... i ; 
Typists .... . . . .1 



1962 


1963/ 


1964. 


1965 


1€66 


1967 


1968 


1969 


•to ■ 


to./ . 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to' 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 ' 


1967* 


1968. 


1969 


.1970 ; 


3.0 


3.1 


3.1, 


3.3 


4.B 


5.4 


5.7 


6.2 . 


3.3 


3.4 


3.7 


3.6 


4.2 


5.5 


' B3i 


6.2 


* 3*3 


2.8 


3.5 


3,8 


4:6 


• 5.7 


.7.0 ' 


6-7 


3l6 ■ 


3.1 


3.9 


3.8 


4.8 


5.5 


7.2 


7.0 




4.8 


3.9 


3.3 


5.1 


5.5 


5.8 


7,1 




3.3 


M.2 


4.0 


3,7 


5.3 


"(3) 


7:1 


\ t 








4.2 


4.9 


6.6 


ai 




• 3.5 


4.3 


5.4 


3.4 


7.0 


2.1 


4.1 


3,0 


4v6 


3.5 


3.6 


3.8 


5.4 


5.4 


7.4 


3,8 


3.3 


3.9 


4.8 . 


4.4 


5.1 


6.5 


5.9 


4^4 


2.9 


3.2 


3.7 


4.3 


5.4 


?.2 


^5.5 


2.9 


3.6 


/ 2.3 


2,8* 


3.7 


5.1 


5.8 


6.3 




2.6 


(3) 


1.^ 


3.5 


5.3 


5.8 


4.9 








(^) 


(4). 


<4) 


(4). 


(4J 


2.6 


2.7 


2.4 


3.0 


4.8 


5.3. 


5.5 


6.2 


2.5 


2.8 


2.2 


3.0 


3.3 


4.7 


4.7 


6.2 


2.6 


3.1 


2.i- 


2.9 


5.1 


6.8 


5.5 


5.5 


2.5 


2.7 


2.3 


3.7 


5.2 


4.9 


5.3 


' 6,4 


2.8 


2.3 


3.0 


2.8 


5.4 


»5.2 


6.7 


6.3 


(4) 




(4) 


<4) 


<3) 


4.6 


5.3 


6.4 


2.5 


2.4 


2.3 


2.9 


» -4.6 


4.9 


. 5^9 


5.8 


2.6 


2.6- 


; 2.5 


2.6 


5.4 


5.8- 


5.7 


6.0 


1970 


1971 ' 


1972 


1973 


1974 


■ 

1975 


1^76 


1977- 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


• to 


to 


1971 


1972^ 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


R R 




5.4 


6.4 


9.0 


7.0 


6.9 


7.9 


* 

R 7 




5.4: 


6.3 


8:3 


» ■ .. 
" 6.7 


7.1 


8.3 


ft 7 


■ 5,6. 


4.9 ' 


6.1 


9.8 


6.4 


7.8 


8.3 


7 n 


5.5. 


5.2 


5.2 


6.8 


5.5 


. 6.8 


8.i2^ 






5.8 


^ 7 2 


8.6 


6.6 


10.5 


8.0 




6J 


6.3 




7.6 


6.1 


5.4 


9.1 


7 n " 


R 3 


5.0 


< 6.6 . 


9.2 


6.7 


7.0 


7.8 


7 7 


• R fl 


5.2 


6.1 


7.5 


6.0 


6.5 


7.2 


R n 


3.9 


7.5 


7.2 . 


6.1 


7.8 


9.1 


10.0 


o.a 




3.7 


'7 1 


10.1" 


6.6 


7.0 


. 9.0 


• R 7 




5.1 


.5:4 


8.4 


6.8 


6.4 


9.0 


R ^ 




4.7 


6.0 


■ 9.0 


8.1 


7.2 


7.1 


^ R 


7.2 


6.2 


6.7 


8.0 


7.4 


6.0 


7.1 


. \ / ■ 




(4) 


V (3) 


(4) 


(3) 


5.4 


8.5 


ft E 


"6.1 


5.4 


6.4 


9.6 


7.3 


6.6 


7.4 


R n 


6.0 


4.6 


6.9 


7.7 


7.2 


6.9 


6.2 


:6.i 


5.5 


5.9 


5.4 


9.6 


6.4 


5.5 


9.7 


7.0 






"7 

f.^ 


Q Q 


7.6 


5.9 


7.1 


6.7 


6.3 


5,1 


5.6 


10.1 


7.4 


7.5 


6.0 


6.6 


6.1 


* 5.1 


(3) 


(4) 


(3) 


6.4 


6.5 


7.5 


6.4 


5.2 


6.5 


11.6 


8.0 


7.9 


8.2 


6.1 


5.7 


4.0 


6.7 


9.9' 


. 7.1 


6.2 


8.0 



^. Survey data did not represent a 12-rnonth period 
due to change In aurvay timing. Data have been prorated 
to rapretent a 15-month Interval. 

Data -for 1 admlnlttretlvo occupation (manageri 
pf office aervlces, last turvev^ed* In 1968), 1 clerical super=- 
vlsbry occupation (keypunch supervisors, surveyed from 
1970 to 1976), and 3 clerical occupations (bookkeeping:, 
machine operators, last surveyed In 1964, end switch- 
board operators and tebulatihg-machlne operators, last 



survey In 1970). not shown kbove, are Included In the ait- 
survey'and the broad occupotlonal group averages for tKe 
periods during which they were surveyed. 
/ ^ Comparable data not available for both years. 
^ Not surveyed. ' ^ 

^ Includes drafter-tracers. . . 

NOTE: For method of computation, tee Appendix A. 
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each survey occupation.^ Also shown are uvprjge; {)eii^ 
-changes for the two'broad occupational gro^^^' M^el^S b^^^ 

the survey (the professional, adminlstrativ(|^il;^jfiife 
- support group; and the clerical group) art^^fle"!^^ 
^percent change for the two-groups combined. 
^ The 7.9-percent increase in white-collar salaries in the 

year ending March 1978: was the second largest recorded 
. since the series began. Clerical salaries were up 7.4 percent; 

- salaries of the professional," admifiistrativc. and technical 
stfpport occupations were up 8.3 percent. For the second 
consecutive year, the rate of increase for .professional, 
administrative, and technical, support jobs e'xc^eded the^rate 
of increase for clerical jobs. ;This; relationship, w'as pre* 

' dominant in the early yejars. of.the survey (] 96 2^-71 ) but 
was reversed for 1973-76. . 

Among the '19 occupatibn's^urveyed, . tlie 'smallest 
. increases were for messengers, at ^^0. percent, and accourtt-. 
ing clerks, at ^.2 percent. Showings the largest increases 
were directors of personnel^;at lO^^jiipcenf, and file clerks, 
at 9.7 percent. . ' ^^fc^; 

To show changes in salaries since 1961 for different 
levels of work, occupational classin.catipns were grouped 
into three broad categories based oil im Federal ^ite- 
collar grading system (text ' table 2). Group A contains 
survey classifications Which equate no grades. 1-4 of the 
General Schedule; group B covers GS gifades 5-10; and 
group C, grades 11-15, (See appendi?i D, fable D-1 , for a 
listing, of survey v classifications that equafa to each GS 
grade.) \ * . / _ ' , 

Average salaries increased in^OrC' for the hi^her^^ 
tional levels (group C) than for .the. two loCvcrlgroups from 
1961 through 1966, except for J 962-63 ' B^ 1966 and 

1969, however, the nruddle occupational leVeLs (group B) 
showed larger annual increases tHixn did the lower or higher 
le veil Between 1.969 and 197}[, the increastis for all three 
grouj^s were nearly identical, but since 197 I /the middle 
grofep has trailed . the other - tN^o. * Although salaries of 
.occupational levels in group. Gisljovv the largest cumulative 
' increase over;the entire 19.61 J^78 period, .groups A and C 
haye increased in almost tlie sarne proportion between 1971 
and 1978—60,6 percent and; 60.9 percent, respectively. 

Another jriethod of examining salary trciuls-is to 
combine th^^data into the Tour occupational groups' shown 

- in . chart 1, Iricreases from 1977 to 1978 amounted ta 8.8 
perc'ent .for the experiericed professional and administrative 
group; 7,7 percent for the entry and developmental 
professional and •Administrative group; 8.0 percent For the 
technical support group; and 7.5 percent for the clerical 
group."* For the first time ^ince 1969, the clerical group 
recorded the smallest .percent change. ' 

.•"Increases in salaries for the entry and developmental 



Beginning in 1965, data are for establishments in niotropolilan 
areas and npnnjjttropolitan counties; bcfc) re 196.'^. <l:it:t.;jro tor 
I metropoljtan areas only. Estublislimcnts cMnplt'tyinL: rcvver tluin ^S.O 

workers were excluded before.] 966. 

■ • • . • ^ > ■ 
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Text table 2. Percent increases in average salaries, t961-78« 
by wock level category \ ^ ' ^ ^^^i* 



Period 


Grouf^ A 
(GS gratJes 
1-4) 


Group 8 ■ 
(GS grades 
5-10) 


%«JI U \^ ^ 

(GS arades 
\|M-15)" 


1 QC t CO 

1 yb 1 -b^ ' • •. • - 


2.8 


. 2.6 ^ 


3.5 


1 ybz-bo .... 


2.7 


4.0 


3.7 


1963-64 ". . . . 


2.i 


2.6 


3.5 


1964-65 . ; . . 


2.2 


, 3.3 


4.2 


1 ybo-bb .... 


2.9 . 


3.7 


4.2 


iybb*b ... 


4.5 


4.8 


4.1 


1 yb /-bo .... 


5.1 


5.8 


4.7 ' 


M aco CQ 

^ ybo-by .... 


5.5 


6.5 


5.9 


\ yby- /u . . . T 


6.2 


6.3 


6.4 


1 970-7 T . . , . 


6.2 


6.3 


6.2 


1971-72' , . , 


a3 


5.2 


5.6 


1 972-73 r . . . 


5.5 


4.4 


5.7 


1973-74 .... 


6.2" 


' 5.7 


6.2 


1974-75 .... 


9.1 


- 8,6 


8:8 . 


1975-76 .... * 


7.6 


6.4 


6.5 


1976-77 .... 


6.9 


.6.3 


. 7.7 


1977-78 .... 

c 


7.5 


8.0 


8.8 


1961-78 . . /. 


139.4 


141.0 


. . ' 153.2 



' Actual survey-to-survey increases have been prorated to a 12- 
month period. ■ ^ ' ' 

■ ■ ' ^ » 

NOTE: For method of computation, see appendix A. For detailf^ 
on GS grades, see appendix D: * ■ > 

f professional and administrative group averaged .5.1 percent 
l^over tlie IT-year period— less than the increases for the 
technical support and clerical groups, both 5.3 percent; and 
the experienced' professional and administrative group, 5;6. 
percent.^ 



Average salaries, March 1978 ^ 

\ Average , monthly salaries for the occupations studied^ 
(table 1) ranged from' $552 for file clerks I to $4^317 for 
the top level of attorneys. These extremes reflect the wide^ 
range of duties and responsibilities represented by tHe work 
levels surveyed/Average salaries for workers in the various 
occupational levels and a brief indication of the duties and 



Work levels used to compute 1977-78 Increases were: Qerical - 
all clerical levels; technical support all levels of drafters, 
engineering technicians, and computer operators; e/i^r>' ond develop- 
mental professional and administrative ~ accountants I and II, 
auditors I and II, attorneys I, job analysts II, chemists I and II, and 
engineers I and l\\ experienced professional and administrative - 
accountants III, IV, and V, auditors III and IV, chief accountants j, 
II. Ill, and IV, attorneys'll. III, IV, V, and VI, job analysts III a/d 
IV, directors of personnel I, II, III, and IV^ chemists III, IV, V, VI, 
Vn. and VIII, and engineers III, IV, V, VI^ VII, and VIII. 

^ A few survey levels ^ not readily identifiable with any of the four 
occiipationaLcutegories, were not used. - - 
^^^•'^Survcy data for 1966-67 . and 1 97 1-72 did not represcnt'a 
1 2-mbntli^ period due to changes in survey timing. Increases for 
these years have been prorated to represent a 12-iVionth period, ' 



Chart 1 . Increases In average salaries for selected occupational groups, 1961 to 1978 
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. jesponstbilities th^se levels represent are summarized in the 
following paragraphs.^ 

Among th^ five levels of accountants surveyed, average 
monthly salaries ranged frpm $1,065 for accountants I to . 
$2,275 for accountants V. Auditors in the four loyels 
defir^ for survey had average salaries ranging from $ 1;104 
a month for auditors I to $ 1,924 for auditors IV. Levet I In 
both the accounting and auditing series included trainees 
who had bachelor's degrees in accounting or the equivalent 
in education and expi^rieiice combined. For level III, the 
most heavily populated group in both series, monthly * 
salaries averaged $l,5f0 fc^'a and $1,563 for 

auditors. Sixty -two percent of- the accountants and 38 
percent of the auditors., were employed .in manufacturing 
industries. Large numbers of auditors were also employed in 
the finance, ' insurance, and real estate industries (34 
percent) and in public utilities (15 percent).'^ 
. Chief accountants- sutweye^ separately from 
accountants— include those >yho develop or adapt and direct 
the accounting program for a company or an establishrnent 
(plant) of a company. Classification levels are determined 
by .the extent of di^Iegated authority and responsibility, the 
technical complexity of the accounting system, and, to a 
lesser degree, the size of the professional staff directed. 
Chief accountants ' at level I,*who have authority to adapt 
the accountir^^ system estaljlished at higher levels to meet 
the needs of an establishment with relatively few and stable 
functions and work processes (directing one or two 
accountants), averaged $1,963 a months Chief accountants 
IV,** who have authority to establish and maintain the 
accounting program, subject to generalpolicy guidelines, for 
a company with niimerous and varied functions and work 
processes (directing as many as 40 accountants), averagetj 
$3,325 ^a month. Over two-thirds of the chief accountants 
who met the requirements of the definitions for these four 
levels were employed in manufacturing industries. 

Attorneys are classified into survey levels based upon thq 
difficulty of their assignments and their responsibilities. 
Attorneys I, who include new law graduates with bar- 
membership and those performing work that is relatively 
uncomplicated due to clearly applicable! precedents and 
well-established facts, averaged $1,474 a month. Attorneys 
in. the top level surveyed, level VT, averaged S4,317 a 
month. These higher level attorneys deal with legal matters 
of major importance to their organization, and are usually 
subordinate only to the general. counsel or an immediate 
deputy in very large firms. Finance, insurance> and real 
estate industries employed almost one-half of the attorneys, 

^Classification of e,nipIoyees in the occupations and work levels 
surveyed is based on factors detailed in the definitions in appendix ' 
C. . ■ ^ ' ' 

^Establishments prifnariJy engaged in providing accounting and 
auditing^nci^ are excluded from the survey. 

® Although ohief accountants V, directors of personnel V, and 
job analysts I were surveyed, as defmed in appendix C, too few 
establishments reported employees meeung requirements for these 
levels to warrant presentation of salary figures./ 



manufacturing industries employed about one-fourth, and 
public utilities, one-sixth.^ 

Buyers averaged $1,074 a month at level I, which 
includes those who purchase ''ofif-the-sheir and readily 
available items and services -from local sources. Buyers IV, 
who purchase large' amounts of highly complex '€rtd. 
technical items, inaterials, or services, averaged SI, 988 a^ 
month. Manufacturing industries employed 82 percent of 
the buyers in the four levels, f' 

In the personnel management field, four work levels of 
job analysts and five levels of directors of personnel were 
studied.^ ° ^Job analysts II, the lowest level for which data • 
could be presented, averaged $1/170 compared v^th $1,885 
for job analysts IV, who, under general supervision, analyze 
and evaluate a variety of the more difficult jobs and who 
may participate in "the development and installation of 
evaluation or coihpensation systems. Directors of personnel 
are limited by definition to those who have, programs that 
include, at a minimum, responsibility for administering a 
job evaluation system, employment and placement func- 
tions, and employee relations and services. Those who are 
principal company representatives in contract negotiations 
with labor urijons are excluded. Provisions are made, in the 
definition for weighting various combinations of duties and 
responsibilities to deterfhine the level. Among personnel 
directors, average monthly salaries ranged from $1,736 for' 
level I to $3,403 for lever IV. Manufacturing industries 
employed 56 percent of the 'job analysts arid 73 percent of 
the directors of pers'onnel included in the study; the'^ 
finance, insurance, and real estate industries ranked next 
with 29 percent of the job analysts and 11 percent of the 
directors of personnfel. 

Chemists and engineers each are<surveyed in eight levels. 
Both series start with a professional trainee levej, typically 
requiring a B.S. degree. The highest level surveyed involves 
either full responsibility over ^a very, bro^d and higmy 
complex and diversified engineering or chemical program, 
yith several subordinates each directing large and important 
segments of the program, or individual research and 
consultation in difficult.problem arejas where the chemist or 
engineer is a recognized authority ;and where solutions 
would represent a major scientific or technological 
advance.*^ Average monthly salaries rarlged from $1,124 
fox chemists I to $3,930 for chemists VIU,. and from 
$1,327. for engineers 1 to $3,509 for engineers VIII. 
Although at level I the . average salaries of engineers 
exceeded those of chemists by 18 percent, the Salary 
advantage of engineers over chemists decreased steadily 
with each level, until at levels IV and V the average salaries 
fpr both occupations were nearly e^ual, and at level VIII 

^The survey excludes establishments primaiiJy offering legal 
advice or legal services. • 

^^See footnote 8. . . ; 

See footnotes. "^V^, 
It is recognized in the definition ihat top. positions qf^.sbme 

companies with unusually extensive and complex engineering ^ or 
chemical programs are above that level. . 



the average salaries for chemisti exceeded those for 
engineers by 12 percent. \ * 

. Level IV represents the largest group in each scHes; jl 
includes professional employees who are fully compj^tcnt in 
all technical aspects of their assignments, work with 
Cconsiderable independence, and, in some cases, supervise a 
Vew professional arid technical workers,' Manufucturing 
industries accounted for 91 percent of all chemists^'and 74 
p'ercent of all enJneers; the selected services, 6 and 13 
percent; and pi^c utilities, 2 and 8 percent, respectively. 

By definiti<^, the five-level series iox engmccnng 
'technicians is limited to employees providing semi- 
professional technical support to engineers engaged in areas 
such as research, design, development, iesting, or manu- 
facturing process improvement, and whose work pertains to 
electrical, electronic, or mechanical components or equip- 
ment. Technicians engaged primarily in production or 
maintenance work are excluded. Engineering technicians 1, 
who perform simple routine tasks under :close' supervi^n 
or from detailed procedures, averaged S872 a mont^. 
.Engineering technicians V, the highest level surveyed 
•averaged $1,559 a month. That level includes fuiry- ex 
perienced technicians performing more complex assignr 
ments involving responsibility for planning and conducting 
a complete project of relatively limited scope, or a portion 
of a larger and more diverse project in accordance witji 
objectives, requiremerits, an* design aj)^oaches as outlined 



' Computer o[Jerators, sutvoved in six levels, are classified 
on tlic basis of n<isponsibiliiy for solving problems and 
correcting^ equipment i^ialfunctions. the degree' of var^ 
iiibility of their assignments, and the relative level of 
sophiirication of the equipment they operate. Computer/ 
operators 1 whose work assignments aorisist of on-the-job 
training averaged S712 a month. Corfepjuter operators III, ; 
the largest group surveyed, averaged^939. At the high^t 
, level, computer operator VJ, the average monthly salary 
' was S 1,5 14; less than 2 percent of nhe operators, however, 
were at tliis level. Computer operators and key entry 
operators (keypunch'operators) were distributed by in- 
dustry in approximately similar proportions. Nearly two- : 
Tiftiis were employed in manufacturing, over one-fifth iii 
Jf^nce, insurance, a^iid real estate', and one-tert^ in both 
pi^iblic utilities and selected ser>dpes. 

Arhong the survey's seven clerical jobs, secretary was the 
miost heavily populated. Average monthly salaries for 
secretaries ranged from;$817 at level I to $1,202 at. level V. 
Average salaries of S819 and $918 were reported for 
general and. senior stenographers; $724 and $916 for 
accounting clerks I and 11; and $648 and $773 for ttie IWt) 
levels of typists. In 13 of the 17 clerical work levels, 
^ ^lovx a^xit in manufacturing exceeded that in any of the 
nonmanufacturing clivisions within the scope of the survey; 
liighest employmenr totals in the other four levels were in 
the. finance, insurance, and r-eal estate division. Women 



by the supervisor or a professional engineer. Salaries fot^^ Constituted 90 percent or more of the employees m 14 ot 
intermediate levels III aiid IV, at whi^h^^ajority of the ^he clerical, work levels; men constituted more than one-half 
technicians surveyed are d'assified, averaged $1,172 and in only r(messengers). 



$1,359, respectively.. As might be expected, most of^the 
technicians as defined weXemployed in manufacturing (79 
percent) and in the selected services studied (14 percent), 
with public utilities' -employing nearly all tl\e rest (5 
percent). Although the ratio of sufch technicians to 
engineers studied was about 1 to 4 in all manufacturing 
industries, a ratio of approximately 1 to 3 was found^in 
establishments; manufacturing mechanical and electrical 
equipment' 1 to 6 m pubHc utilities, and 1 to 2 in research, 
development, and testing laboratories. 

In the drafting field, the definitions used in the survey 
cover four levels of work-drafter-trac6rs, and drafters I, II, . 
and. lIl/Monthly salaries averaged $817 for -drafte^tracers 
and ranged from^37 lo $1,408 among the three levels of 
drafters. Drafter-tracers copy plans; and drawings prepared 
by others or prepare simple or repetitive drawings of easily 
visualized items. The three drafter levels^ as defined, ranged 
from employees preparing detail drawings of single units or 
parts (level I) to those who, working in close support vvith 
the design originator, plan the graphic presentation of 
compfex items having distinctive design features, and either 
prepare or direct the preparation c*^the drawings (level 111). 
The drafting employees were distributed by industry in 
about the same proportion as engineers, with 68 percent in 
' manufacturing, 10 percent in public utilities, and 14 
percent in the selected services studied. 



Median monthly .salaries (the amount below and above 
which 50 percent of the employees are found) for most 
work leveU were slightly lower than the weighted averages 
(means) cited above (i.e., salaries in the upper halves of the 
arrays affected averages more than salaries in the lower 
halves). The mean was greater than the median by less than 
2 percent for 34 of the 78 wojk levels, from 2 to 4 percent 
in 25 work levels, and from 4 to 6.5 percent in 17 levels. In. 
only two work levels, chemists I and computer operators 
VI, was the median greater than the mean. The relative 
differtsnce. between the mean and the median was generally 
greater for the clerical work levels than for the professional , 
, administrative, and technical levels. 

Salary levels in metropolitan areas 

In most occupational levels, average salaries for em- 
ployees in metropolitan areas (table 2) were slightly higher 
than average srfaries for employees in allwest^blishments 
williin the fulj scope of the survey (table 1). Only in 2 of 
the 78 work levels for which separate data could be 
presented Were average salaries more than 1.0 percent 
higher in metropolitan ar^^s than in all areas combined. 
Employment in the survey occupations in inetropolitan^ 
areas was- about nine-tenths of the total nationwide 
employment : reported iir.these occupations. The prbpor- 
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Text table 3. pistribution of work levels by degree of salary dispersion 



Occupation 



*\ All: occupations 

Accoviptants . . . 

Audi«brs , . , . . ;^ . . . 
Chief accountants .... 
jj.Attorneys' 

"^Buyers ...... . . . . . 

, Job analysts . 

Directors of personnel, . . 
' Chemists .......... 

Engineers 

Engineiering technicians . 

Drafters^ 

Connputer operators ... 
Clerical workers 



Nurhber of levels having degree of dispersionf of— 



of 
work 
levels 


Under 

15 
percent 


15 and 
under 

^ ' on 


•' 20 and 
under 

IjQfVvn I 


^9 aiiu 

under 

. 30 

1 


percent 
and 
over 


78 


1 ' 


26 


'• 22 ' ■ 

• 


/ •. / 


/ .. 


5 




. 3 




■ 




4 




1 


2 


/ ■ 


, — • 


4 


1 


,2 


1 


/ — 




6 ' 




1 


4 


/I 




3 , 




sv'/ • 1 • 
■ '/_. . 1 


3 

•5 


/ ■ 1 




4' 




■ ■■ l' • 


■1 / 


2 . . 




8 




-5 


^ 2/ ■. 


1 




8 




8 






• 


5 ' 




2 








4 






/ 


3 w . 


* 1 


, 6 




1 


. ■ 2 


•■ 2- ' 


1 


17 




■:; , 1, / 




11 


5 



' Degree of; dispersion equals the salary range of the middle 50 
percent of erripioyeerin a v^k level expressed as a percent of the . 



tions. varied, |T6jvever,^ii^Qng 'occupations and worjc levels,; 
Nearly all attorneys,. foCr^eXample; but only aboilt^^ four- 
fifths of the directors or personn^r and chief accountants, 
' were employed in metropolitan areas. In 70 of the 78 work 
Jeyels, 8S percent or more of the employment was in 
. .metropolitan areas. It^.i^ apparent, theref6re, that for most 
' work leyels^lsalaries in n,onm,etropblitan counties coiild have 
little jfejg'ecUp averages for all establishments 

cbnijbiltted. 1/ / 

Salary levels in establishnrtents 

;* .Tible 3 presents separate data for 74 occupationaj work ' 
levels in large estai)lishmentS"-those with 2,500 employees^ 
or ;: m6re\ Included^ are the proportions of employees 
working' in lar|e . establishments and their salary levels 
relative to the. fulrv^rvey averages. 

^ I^ge establishments^ accopnt^^^ 36 percj^t of all 
employees in the 74 occupational levels— rangihg from. 5 
percent for directors of personnel H to 70 perclnt for, the 
highest level of engineering technicians studiedLxhe pro- 
portion was near,* one-third for most pro^&ssi(3nal, 
adniinistrative, and technical support occupations although 
for the numerically important engineer and engineering 
technician occupations the proportions were 53 and 52 
percent, respectively. The proportion was 27 percent for 
employees in the clerical occupations. 

Salaries in large establishments expressed as a percent of 
the^ avera^ fpr that work level in all establishments ranged 
from 99. tffT28 and averaged 106 for the 74 levels. Salary 
levels in large establishments exceeded all-establishment 
averages by 5 percent or more in all but two of the clerical 
levels, but in only 33 of 57 nonclerical levels, as shown by 



r^^dian salary for that level. 
^ I ncludes drifter-tracers. 



^ 



the following tabulation (all-establishment average for each 
occupational level = 100 percent): _ 



Total number of levels 

95-99 percent , . . . 
100-104 percent . , . 
,1 05-1 09 percent .... 
110-114 percent .... 
115^ercent and over , . 



Profess/onaf, adrnin- 

istrative^ and ■' \ Oerical 
technical . 

" ■ , 57 _ *' . 

*■ .'■ ' 1..- 

. 23 " 2 

/ 15 ' • • 6.. 

14 V 7 



l^s expected, the pay relatives were close to ibO for 
;^thpse work . levels \where lar.ge^establishmgnts contributed 
heavily to the total employment and, consequently, to the 
all*establishment average. . 



Salary distributions 



7 



/ Percent distributions of employees by rhonthly salary 
are presented' for the professional, and administrative 
occupations in table 4, for technical support occupations in 
table 5, and . for the clerical l)ccupiations in table 6, Within 
all >8 ' work levels, sdarj^ rates for the highest paid 
employees were more than twice those of the lowest paid 
employees. The absolute spread between highest and lowest 
paid Workejs within a given work level tended to widen 
with each rise in work level for most occupations. But all 
occupations showed -a substantial degree of overlj^ing of 
individual salaries between work levels. Ranges in ^ary' 
rates of employees in established pay grades or work levels 
within salary structures of individual firms also often 
overiapped substantially. ' 

The, middle 50 and 80 percent of the salary range and 



Chiirt 2. Salaries In profOTSlonaland technl^^ 

Median monthly salaries and ranges wllhin which fell 50 percent and 80 percent of employees 



Occupation and level 



Accountants I 
II 
III 
IV 
V 

Auditors I 

n 
111 

IV 



Chief accountants ' \ 



$600 $1,000 $1,500 $2,000 $2,500 $3,000 $3,5^ $4,000 $4,500 $5.000 \ $5,500 



III ^ 

IV > 



[ Attorneys I 



IV 
V 

VI . 

Chemists \ 
W 
\\\ 
IV 
V 
VI 

. VII 
• VUl 

KErtgineers I > 
W 

. HI 
IV 

• ' V 

. : . . 1 

■ yni 

. Engineering I 
technicians II 
III 
IV 
V 

Drafter-tracers 
* Drafters I 
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111 

. Computer 1 : 
operators II 

. . HI 
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Chart 31 Salaries in administrative and clerical occupations, March 1978 
Median monthly salaries and ranges within which iell 50 percent and 80 percent of employees 
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Occupation and level 
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Buyers I 
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IV 
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III 
IV 
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Accounting I 
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stenographers 
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Key entry . j 
operators II 



File^clerKs I 



.'Typists 'J^ 
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First decile 



!ile y 
First quartllQ 



* Ninth decile 

K ■ 1 ■ 

Third quartile 



the median 'salary for each occupational work level are 
shown in charts 2 and 3. The charts point up occupational 
pay relationships as well as the typically greater degree of 
salary dispersion associated with the higher work levels in 
each occupational series. 

^ Expressing the salary range of the middle, 50 percent of 
employees in eaoh wprk. level as a percent of the median 
salary permits comparison of salary ranges and eliminates , 
extremely low and high salaries from each comparison. As 
shown inYsxt table 3, the .degree^ of dispersion ranged from 
15 to 30 percent of the median salary in 70 of the 78 work 
levels. The degree of dispersion tended to be greater in the^ 
clerical occupations than in the other occupations studied; 

Differences in salaries paid within work levels, re fleet a'' 
variety of factors other than duties and responsibilities. 
These include salary structures within establishments which 
provide for a range of rates for each grade level; variations 
in occupational employment among industries, as illus- 
trated in table 7 and chart 4; and salary variations among 
regions-particularly for 'clerical occupations.^ ^ Clerical 
employees ^usually are recruited locally while professional 
and. administrative positions tend to be recruited on a 
broader regional or national basis. 

■ ". « 

Pay differences by industry 

By combining the data for all levels, ot work studied in 
each occupation, relative salary levels in major industry 
divisions may be compared to each other and. to salary 
levels in all industries combined (table 8), 

Relatwe salary levels (or the 12 professional, adminis- 
trative, and technical support .occupations^ tended, to be 
closest to the* average for all industry divisions in manu- 
facturing. Vlowever, manufacturing contributed more to 
total employment than any other industry division for all 
But 1 (attorney) of the 12 occupations. Relative salary 
levels in the mining and public' utilities industry divisions 
were generally the highest. 

For most occupations studied, relative salary levels were 
lower ih finance, insurance, and real estate than in other 



industry divisions. Where theil&naiice industries contributed 
a substantial proportion^Of ithe total employment in ah 
occupation, the average .salary for all industries combined 
was lowered, and the relativelevels. in industries such as; 
manufacturing and public uthities tended t^ be well above 
100 percent of the all-industry level. For example, relatiye . 
pay levels for file clerk$ (110 percent of the all-industry 
level in manufacturing and 131 percent in public utilities) 
reflected the. influehc*^ of /lower salaries for the high 
propordon (66 percent) of these workers employed in the 
finance industries. The finance ,m 

reported lower average standard weekly hours than the 
other industries surveyed as shown in table 9. 

' Average standard weekly hours 

The length of. the standard workweek^ on which the 
regular straight-time salary is based, was obtained for 
individual employees in the. occupations studied. When 
individual weekly hours, were not available, particularly for 
some higher level professional and administrative positions, 
the predominant workweek of the office work force was 
used as the standard workweek. The distribution of average 
weekly hours (rounded to the nearest half hour) is 
presented in table 9 for each occupation by major industry 
division surveyed. Average weekly hours were lower in 
finance, insurance, and real estate (38 hours in most 
occupations)/ than in the other industry divisions (39 or 
39,5 hours). Werage weekly hours have been stable'over 
the past decadQi^"* . - 



^^For analysis of inierarea pay differentials in clerical salaries, 
see Area Wage Surveys: Metropolitan Areas, United States and 
Regional Summaries, 1975, Bulletin 1850-89 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1977) and Wage Differences Among Metropolitan Areas, 
7 97(J. Summary 78-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978). 

^'^For information on scheduled weekly hours of office workers 
employed in inetropolitan areas, see Area Wage Surveys, Selected 
Metropolitan Areas, 1976, Bulletin 1900^81 (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 1978). • 



Although only nationwide Salary, data are presented in this bulletin, salary data for clerical 
and drafting occupations are available for each of the metropolitan areas in which the Bureau 
conducts area wage surveys. These area reports also include information on supplementary 
benefits such 51s paid vacations, holidays, and health, insurance, and pension plans relating to 
nonsupcrvisory office workers.^ A directory of occupational wage surveys, which contains a 
listing by State and area, is available W the Bureau s regional offices listed on the inside back 
cover of this bulletin. \ ' 
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Chart 4, Relative employment in selected occupational groups by industry division, March 1978 
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Table 1. Average salaries: United. States 

(EmpIovm*ni and avarage Ml.rloi for Mk«ed profMilonal, admlnlitrative. technical, and clerical occupation! in privata .ndurtry/ United Stawfl'xcapt Alaska and Hawaii, March 1978) 



Occupation and level^ 



ACCQUNTAN-rS AND' AUol TORS 

ACCOUNTANTS I ••••••• 

ACCUUNTANTS I.l •••••• ...'•« 

AtCCUNTANTS 11 1 ... . 2 • * ' • • ' •••>•« 

ACCUUNT ANTS IV 

ACtTCLSTANTS V • • • 

AUU I T UK S 1 ' •'• 

AUOITOkS 11 ••••••••••>••••■•••«< 

Agpii T;aKS III «••.••«««...•. 

AUUrTORS IV .'i • •• • 



CHlEh ACCOUN? ANTS I " . 
CHltf ACCUUMAN.IS; M- . • • 
CHltF 4CC0UMTAMTS 111 
CHihi- ACCCUSTANTS IV 



ATTORNEYS 



burtws 



ATTCKNeVS 1 

ATTOkNcY^ II . 

attuhneVs III 

ATTQKNtYS IV-. 

ATTUKt^fc Yb V - . 

ATTCKNbYS . 



BUYtkS I 

uOvt^s It 

BOY t: R S til .. .i. ^ 
t^UY hKS. IV «••••••• 

. peft5C.^<NEt MANAGEHEf^T 

JOO ANALYSTS 11 

JUtt ANALYSTS III .-.*.....-«*... 

.JOB ANALYSTS IV 

DlReCTJKS Of PtrtiJUNNEL I .... . 

DlKtCTtJKS Uf PEKSUNNfcL 11 

OlKECTJkS UK PEXSuNNbL 111 - . 

D\KLCT«hi> U^ 1>£KSUUNEL IV 



-CHtMlSTS AND fcNGlNfcbRS 



CHfc MISTS 
ChtHlSTS 

— e+ttMi srs 

CHtHlSTS 
CHEMISTS 
CHtMlSTS VI 
LHfcMlSTS Vll . 
CHb^l^vTS Vlll 

tNGlNt^ERS t 

^ tNOINEtKS U . 

ENGINEERS 111 

ENGlNEct<tS 
u tNCINEcPS 

. tNGINEcKS Vi; 

■ tNGlNEtkS Vll . 

. t^GlNfctAS Vlll^ 



I . . 

111 

IV . 

V . . 



IV 
V 



Number » 
of , 
pmployees* 



9f698 
17ffl96 
31*989 
20.287 

7f391 

1*989 
2,837 
4*947 
3*184 

636 

ifOao 

960 
296 



Monthly tolarjes* 



9.349 
14*472 
19*2^9 

4.944 



$1*069 
1*306 
1*910 
I»636 
2*279 

1*104 

, 1*308 
1*563 
1^924 

1*963 
2«3I4 
2i847 
3*329 



Median 





> 


I«498 


1»474 


2*948 


1,809 


2,883 


2«311 


2.724 


2^796 


1*662 


3,927 


642 


4.317 



1.074 
1.390 
1»632 
I. 988 



$1,090 
1*261 
1.483 
1*812 
2.264 

i.069 
1.290 

l*9j5JL 
1»879 

1*900 
2«291 
2.792 
3*249 



1.45^6 

2.291 
2*741 
3^474 
4*290 



1^030 
1*324 
1.606 
1.939 



Middle range'. 



First 
quartila 



$990 
1*143 
1.330 
1*649 
2.041 

996 
.1.112 
^i382 
1*7.26 

1*833 
2*090 
2*940 
2*990 



1*290 
1*963 
2*003 
2*460 
3*124 
3*931 



Third 
quartile 



339 


1^170 


1.109 


1*016 


576 


1.529 


1*497 


1,396 


921 


1*885 


1«674 


1*706 


' 937 


■ ^ 
1,736 ■ 


1*663 


1*940 


1*679 , 


2fl67 


2*063 


1^916 


699 


2.663 


2*991 


2*299 


286 


3.403 - 


3*302 


3*099 


2.455 


L.124 


1*139 


965 


, 4,tl35 


L.361 


1*341 


1*189 


6.636 


L.62i 


1,603 


1*498 


9.887 


L.961 


" 1*942 


, 1*783 


7.583 


2*379 


2*397 


2*132 


3.939 


2«,799 


2*715 


2*904 


1.223 


3.244 


3*099 


2*917 


400 


3.930 


3.899 


3*415 


L6.633 


1,327 


L«316 


1*225 


32.043 


1*464 


1*450 


1*348 


eiM95 


1,663 


1.665 


1*915 


113,909 


1.996 


1.963 


1*800 


81.920 


2.333 


2.319 


2*121 


39.254 


2,669 


2.697 


2*433 


13.672 


3>043 


3.009 


2*774 


3,689 


3.509 


3*450 


3*172 



$1*190 
1*499 

1,666 
2*000 
2*482 

1*208 
1*498 
1*711 
2.066 

2*063 
2.900 
3.056 
9 .449 



1*665 

1.991 

2.974 

3.082., 

3.673 

4.706 



Annual Ml arlei* 



M*an 



900 /' 

i.i9y^ 



1*199 
1.490 
1.791 
2.200 



1.290 
1.702 
2.067 

1.974 
2.390 
2*993 
3.706 



1.269 
1.902 
,1.779 
2.132 
2.560 
2.999 
3.500 
4.291 

1.429 
1.960 
\l,tfl9 
2.169 
2.535 
2*911 
3,291 
3.796 



$12*769 
19.671 
16,119 
22.096 
27*301 

19.154 
16.796 
23.093 

23.961 
27.769 
34.160 
39.69S 



17.693 
21.713 
27.736 
33.947 
42.316 
91.796 



12.867 
16.199 
19b99Q 
23*693 



14.040 
16.394 

22*616. 

2C;633 
26*249 
32*201 
40*639 



13*492 
16*337 
19*493 
23*932 
28*494 
33*110 
36*927 

19*926 
17*967 
20*194 
23*972 
28*001 
32,264 
36»9Zb 
42f 104 



, Middle range* 



First 
quartile 



$12*600 
19*131 
.17*796 
21*742 
^7*169 

12*774 
19.000 
16*493 

22*500 

22*000 
27.469 
33*900 
38*904 



17*493 

21*329 
27;,4«9 
32*667 
41*667 
91*000 



12*399 
19*694 
19.292 
23*^20 



13*306 
•17*964 
22*49i| 

20*196 
24*W 
31*066 

39«626 



13*419 
16*094 
19*240 
23*304 
26*269 
32*980 
37.169 
46.313 

19*794 
17*400 
19*980 
23*790 
27*780 
31*667 
36*096 
41*400 



Third 
quartile 



$11 t^OQ 
13*716 
19*960 
19*792 
24*490 

11*471 
19*346 
16*961 
20*736 

21*991 
29*079 
30*460 
39*400 



14*994 
16*992 
24*040 
29*920 
B7*46S 
47*172 



10*800 
14*326 
17*41S 
20*966 



12*199 
16*266 
20*492 

16*460 

22*991 
27*540 
36*665 



11*969 

14.220 
17*493 
21*391 
29*990 
30*090 
39*000 
40*964{ 

14*700 
16*170 
16*163 
21*600 
29*492 
29*196 
33*266 
38*062 



$13*600 
17*460 
19.992 
24.000 
29*780 

14*494 
17*493 

20*932 
29.056 

24 .99*/ 
30.000 
36*666 
43.702 



19*960 
23*690 
30*866 

36*989 
46*461 
5^477 



14*339 
17*660 
21*491 
26*400 



19*000 
20*424 
24.804 

23*691 
26*677 
39*432 
44*496 



19*222 
16*024 
21*300 
29*900 
30*960 
39*966 
42.000 
1.492 

17.097 
16*960 
22*020 
26*220 
30*4^0 
34.984 
39.492 

49aoi 



See footnotes at end of table. *' 
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Table 1. Average salaries: United States— Continued 



(Employment and overogir ularisi tor jwlected professiorml. odministrative. tt^hnical, and clorical occupations in private industry/ United States except Alaska and Hawaii, Mafch 1978} 



Occupation and level* 



■ Numl>«f 

. of • . 
employees' 



Momhly salaries* 



Mean 



Median 



Middle rahge* 



F\nt 
quartilo 



Third 
quartile 



Annual salaries* 



Mean 



Median 



Middle range* 



First 
quartile 



Third 
quartile 



reCHMck suppc«t 



bNGlNticHlNo T&Lh\iCIAIMS 11 . 

th(GlNi:crtl,uG TECi^IClANb IV . 
tNGINtCKlNG TELHNICIANS V ... 



UKAHtt.<-TRACeHS 
UPAFTbKS I . ; 
UKAf-TEKS II .... 
UPAFTbKS -I I I ... 



COMP.UTEK UPfcKATOKS t .. 

cuHpuTek DPe.KATOKs ii . 

CUHPUTk^K Or'cKATOKS III 

COMPUTbR QPERATCIUS IV . 

U)MPLTtt< uPLKATjKS V 

CU.M>'UTEK U»*tRaTiJKS VI . 



CLtH ICAl 



CLERKi), 
.CLtRKS, 
CUKKS, 
CLtKKSt 



ACCLUNT IMC I ■ . . 
ACCUUM I.-NO II . 

• F iLt i 

f lit II . 

F at (11.....^ 

KEY ENTRY OPERATORS I.. 
KEY ENTRY OPERATORS It . 

HtSSkN>.tHS 

StCKL FAKlfcS 
StCHLTAslES 
■SCCHtTARl Eb 
SfcChtTAK US 
StCAt TAK Its 



I . . 

I I . 
I I I 

IV . 

V . . 



SFENCGKAPMliH b» StMUR «. 

TYPISTS I 

TYFlStS i I .............. 



4rA7A 
lArOSA 
24,915 . 
29ff217 
18r088 

5f299 
I7f570 
27.038 
27r591 

5.32a 
7.111 
2A.725 
i5rAi3 
3.666 
lrll3 



90.511 
74r055 
30.384 
l3tA21> 
4.191 
.64.1^2 
'42.435 
20.43.5 
.,.39,895 
' 74.557 
0 84.253 
53.749 
17.663 
26.031 
27,681 
41.214 
24,932 



$872 
993 
1.172 
1.359 
1.559 

817 
. 937 
1.142 
1.408 

712 
863 
939 
ii 149 
1.308 
1.514 



724 
916 

552 
660 
841 
712 
842 
^3 
817 
893 
991. 
1.085 
1.202 

ei9 

918 
648 
773 



$834 
965 
1.164 
1«350 
1«549 

' 782 
900 
Itlli 

itarra 

^686 
835 
912 
1>116 
1.297 
It 523 



685 
875 
534 
619 . 
791 
666 
810 
595 
791 
869 
967 
1.066 
1.178 
782 
900 
608' 
735 



S765 
869 
It 020 
1.227 
If 412 

^ 663 
^ 800 
986 
1.210 

626 . 
725 
808 
' 986 
1.142 
1.365 



591 
747 
486 

' 547 
675 
' 583 
709 
521 
700 
756 
839 
917 

1.025 
660 
762 
.550 
643 



$942 
1,086 
1.301 
1.480 
li691 

967 
If 037 
1.282 

14^56 

778 
If 017 
1^043 
1*275 
lf456 
tf633 



809 
If 049 
586 
721 
986 
784 
937 
695 
901 
999 
1.117 
1*225 
if365 
951 
1.046 
706 
$60 



$10*461 
11*918 
14f 062 
16*302 
16*703 

9*^03 
11*247 
13*709 
16*902 

e»546 
10*392 
11*274 
13*737 
15*691 
18*173 



8*682 
10*986 , 
6*621 
7.914 
10*095 
«,546 
10*099 
7*595 
9*801 
721 

;r*B94 

13*018 
14*430 
9*834 
11*018 
7*778 
9*276 



$10*011 
U*575 
13*974 
16*200 
18*593 

9*385 
10*800 
13*327 
16f 476 

8*232 
. 10*016 
10*949 
13*390 
15*964 
18*271 



6*220 
10*900 
6.403 
7*428 
9*489 
7*994 
9*720 
7*143 
9*489 
10*428 
11*604 
12*792 
14*138 
9f^85 
10*800 
7*300 
8.820 



$9*177 
10*428 
12*242 
14*724 
16*946 

7*996 
9*596 
11*036 
14*520 

7*508 
8.697 
9*696 
11.836 
13*704 
16*385 



7*091 
6*968 
5*834 
6*570 
8*097 
7*020 
6*509 
6*297 
8*399 
9*072 
10*063 
11*002 
12*299 
7*919 
9*144 
6,600 
7*716 



$llf304 
13,035 
15.612 
17*760 
20*292 , 

11*601 
12*443 
15*381 
18*666 

9*333 
12*210 
12* 914 
. 15*300 
17*467 
19*99! 



9f707 
12*992 

7*032 

8.699 
11*836 

9*411 
li*24l 

8*342 
10*816 
11*992 
13*400 
14*700 
16*363 
11*408 
12*949 

8*478 
10*324 



r 



' For scope of study, sec table A t in appendix A. 
' Qccupiitionat definitioas appear in appendix C. 

' Occupational employment estimates relate to the total in all estoblishrncnts withiii the 
scope of the survey and not to the number actually surveyed. For further explanation, sjhi 
appendix A. 



* Sa,lafies reported ore standond salaries pad for standard work'^schedules; ' i.e., the 
straight- time salary corresponding.. to, the employee's normal work schedule excluding overtime 
hours, IMonproduction bonuses are excluded, but cost-of-living payments and Incentive earnings 
are included. ' - ■ ' * 

' The middle range (interquartile) is the central part of the array excluding the upper 
and lower fourths of theemployee'distribution.' 



■17 

13 



y ■ 
; 1^1 



■^JS&^^^ united State,;xcept^^^^^ 



Occupation antf level* - ''■■'-•'^yl' ■ 



•.'.■••IP 

^'Number 



Mean . 



ACLOUNTftNTS AND AUDtTUKS 



ACCMUNT'ANTS 1 •« 
ACCLUNTANtb 11 . 
AC'CCLNTANTS 111 
ACCUUNIANTS IV 
ACCOUNTANTS V r 



AbOiru^S 
AUDI T 0*4^ 
AOOITUKS' 
A\JD1T0AS 



II < 
111 

IV . 



'- CHlfeh ACCUa-^IANlS 
CHUF 4CCUUNTANIS 
CHIEF A CC COM ANTS 
CHltf. ACCauMANlS. 



I 

It . 

in 

IV . 



ATTORNEYS 



ATTUHf^tVS 1 
ATTOkNcYS I I 
ATTUJ^NctS 
ATTCKNtfS 
AT7U><NtY5 



lit 

IV \ 
V 



ATTliRNcY^ VI 1 



ttUYfcKS 



ttUYtPS I 

iSUYtKS II . 

dUYERS JI I 

d.UVtKS IV , 



^*fc^SCNN£L« MANAbEHcNT 



JUtl ANALYST^ .1 1 

JOd ANALY STS' I M • 

JOB ANALYSTS IV 

OIRECTOkS UF PtKSONNEL I 

DIRECTJkS up PtKSUNNtL II . 

OtKtCTOkS., Uft PCHSONNEL III 

DIkECTUKi 'of- Pe'ftS'ONNEL IV < 





/■/ ; 


8,599 
15,567 
27^4«2 
16,005 
. 6,666 


. U ,069 
' -1*313 
^l.*18 

'i,'84a 

2 #277 ■ 


t,583 ) 
2,759 
4,665 / 
3,105 


i,ioi 

1,310 
If 568 


618 

869 
480 


'''H.,975 /. 
' 2*325 

,2>847 ; 
, ; 3,327. , 

. . ' 


1,457 
2,516 
.2,630 

. If 825 
^ 642 


1,483- 
1,809^ 
2,315 ' 
2,T98 
3,530 
-4,3.lt . 


4,649 
12,032 
13,415 

4,293 


1,07V 
1,363 ' 
1,643^: 
lfV87^*' 


. , 305> 
565 
500 ^' 


l,''53l 
1,886 


i82'' 

5 795 

- 25'^ 


. 1,'682' 
'2^19^ 

- mi- 



CHEMISTS Mo fcUGl NEEDS' 



I 

*Il 



CHEHi s.r s 

CHtHlSTS 

chEmi srs 111 

CHb.'^iST^k IV 
CHE M.I ST S 

CHtHisrs VI ... 
CHEMisrs VII 
ChtMi VIII 



V . . . . 



ENCiNEtHS 
lEMGlNEEKS 

; ENGINEckS 
ENGlNfccrtS 

. ,t.Ntf INfct R^i 
ENlilNEEHS 
ENOlNEtRS 
tNOlNfeEKS 



I . .. 

II .. 

III . 

IV .. 

V . . . 

vi 

vu . 
vii I 



* 

.-2i257 
3,735 
fr 7,621^ 
.-8,485. 
. ; 6,648 > 
J 3w062 . 
. -.'-1T114 
371 

14\950, 
^9,076V 

;r4;o57fl 

103,8.4^ 
75,471/ 
36,98« 
13,065 
V3«5t8 



tVi2i 



lr9 

'^^VS9 

■ ^:f,a36 

1.468: 
^U.69? 
2,0d** 
^2,3>ti 

3,042 
V 3,50i 




"1 



See (oomotM »t enfJ of tabr«. 
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Table 2. Average salaries: Metropolitan areas — Continued 



.'(Employment and avaroge iuljifioi for lalijctwJ profaisionat, administrative. .technical, and clerical occti'pations in privato Industry, metropolitan areas/ United States except Alaska and Hawaii, 
March 19781 * . . * ' ■ • . 



' Ocojpatron and level^ 



Number 
• of 
employees* • 



Monthly salaries* 



Mean 



Median 



Middle rongo* 



First 
quar^lle 



Third ' 
quanile 



Annuat salaries* 



Me«n 



Mj^ian. 



Middle range* 



. First 
quartile 



Third 
quartile 



/ ' ■ TECHNICAL SUPPORT 

■ , ■ I 

ENGINbERING TECHNICIANS I 

. £NGlNetRlNa TECHNICIANS II 

kNGINbbftING TECHNICIANS- IM . . .' 

ENGlNtitKlNG TECHNICIANS IV ............. 

'ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS V .. ^ ......... . 

ORAFIEK-TRACEi^S ..S... . 

OKAFTbAS 1 

ORAFTE»<S II «. .. 

ORAFTEKS III « 

' COhPUTER OPfcRATOKS I 

COMPUTER UPkRATURS 11 

CQMPuieR OPkRATOR^ 111 ^ 

COHPOTEfl OPERATORS s'v 

COMPUTER OPfcRATGRS V .....i. 

COMPUTER OPERATORS I 

* '. 

CLERICAL ^' 

' ' f. 

CLERKSt ACCOUNT 1NU-' I 

CLERKSt ACCOUNT JriG II 

CLERKSr'FlLE I ....... .'.h. ........ 

C|.EKKSf FILL tl .. ....V. .. 

CLERKS^ FlLb Til . . . . ^ . . .\ 

. ' KEY ENTRY OPEAAtORS I w. 

- KEY ENTRY QPfRATORS It*.. «... 

HESSbNGERS ••..'................*...»... 

SECKETARlES I «. 

SECRETARIES U «. ' 

SECKbTAKlES Ml ... 

SEtKET.ARIES IV 

SECRETARIES V k 

• STENOGRAPHER Sr GENbUAL . . . .< . . 

STENOGRAPHERS r SENIOR • 

TYPISTS 1 

TYPISTS II • .. .. 




79.721 
67.795 
25.703 
12.306 

3te69 

58.178 
39,549 
19.276 
36.345 
68.301^ 
78.319 
51.019 
17.>04 
23.136 
26.259 
38.375 
23,627 



$87* 
998 
1.170 
1*3^ 
1,563 

833 
946 
1.151 
1>417 

715 
874 
941 
'1.147 
1.303 
1.509 



726 
' 920 
549 
661 

\t 

846 
631 
' 821 
896 
996 
1^091 
1.208 
820 
921 
648 
771 



$841 
969 
1.161 
1.354 
1.555 

813 
905 
1.118 
it382 

680 
850 
912 
If il9- 
1.295 
l,*8B 



690 
878 
525 
619 
782. 
• 673 
814 
591 
T99 
870 
970 
1.075 
1.182 
788 
904 
608 
730 



$760 
869 
1.015 
1.236 
1.414 

669 
600 
i 991 
1.217 

621 

808 
98^ 
1,134 
1.366 



595 
.T50 
489 
550 
66a 
589 
713 
521 
700 

; 758 
843 
921 

1,034 
65t 
765 
550 
640 



§953 
1.086 
1.302 
^1.482 
1.697 

987 
1.059 
1.^0 
1.564 

782 
1.021 
1,043 
1,273 
Xr444 
1,633 



810 

1.050 
<58b 

724 
LiO06 
^791 

940 . 

690 

90S 
1.000 
1,120 
1,230 
1,371 

958 
1,046 

707 

860 



$10,526 
11.976 
14.043 
16.366 
18,751 

9.998 
11,357 
.13,809 
J17,007 

r 8,580 
^ 10,487 
11 1287 

I3rf767 
15,632 
. 1*8,103 ' 



8,712 • 
11.038 
6,582 
7,934 
.10,086 
8,605 
10,146 
7,575 
9,854 
10,755 
11,948 
13,093 
14,493 
9.835 
11,052 
7,781 
9,253 



H0,092 
lli627 

) 13,930 
16,244 
18,660 

9,759 
10,863 
13,416 
16,585 

6,160 

10,200 
10,949 
13,42.9 
15,538 
17*853 



6,280 

la,53^ 

. 6,300 
7,425 
9,365 
8,082 
9,772 
7,091 
9,594 
10.440 
11,6^5 
12,900' 
14,182 
9,496 
10,645 
7,300 
8,760 



$9,129 
10.428 

42ii7e 

14.629 
16.964 

8,030 
9.6O0 
11,868 
14,599 

7,537 
* 6.820 

9.696 
11,633 
13,609 
16,392 . 

7,140 
9,000 
5-818 
6,600 
8,016 
7,071 
8.551 
6,257 
8,4t}0 
9,096 
10,115 
11,054 
12,404^ 
7.884 
9,177 
6,600 
7.680 



$11,436 
13,035 
15,621 
17,784 
20,364 

11,845 
12,703 
15*600 
18,770 

9»305 
12,253 
12,514 
15,277 
17,326 
19,395 



9,719 
12,600 

6,960 

6.692 
12.070 

9.489, 
119283 

6,280 
10.860 
12,000 
1H440 

I, 4,760 
16.452 

II, 497 
12,576 

6,466 
10,324 



' For scope of study, see table A-1 in appendix A. 
. ,^ Occupational definitions appear in appendix C. , ' 

' Otcupationoi employment estimates relate ttf .the total in all establishments within the 
KOpe of the survey and not to the number actually surveyed. For further explanation, se* 
appendix A. ^ ■ 

- ' \ ' ■ ' * ' 



* Salaries reported are stondard salaries paid for standard work schedules; i.e.. the 
straight- time salary corresponding to the employee's normal work schedule excluding overtime 
' hours. Nonproduction bonuses are exclOded, but cost-of' living payments and incentive earnings 
are included. • " * 

' The middle range (interquartile) is the central part of the array excluding the upper 
^nd Ibwer fourths of the employee distribution. c • 



7 



4 



ERJC 



15 



is. 



\ 



Tables. Average salaries: Establishments employing 2,^^^ ^ ;v 

(Employment and ^..^ monthly iu.ar.c, f.r »ol«ct.d professional, admlnlsfratlve, tochnlcat. and dorlc^ occupations in priiaie industry/ in e^abllshmentsemi^ying 2,5^ 



United States except Alaska and Huwaif. March 1978) 



Occupation and level* 



ACCUUNTANT& ANU 4UOITUKS 



' Levels in wtabl(5|imBnis 
employing 2,5Q0 workers 
■ £jr more pxpFessed as 
,^ percent of thbso in all ■' 
l^tabllshrti'enis comb\nod <^ 



ACCUUNTANTS I . 

ACCOUNTANTS II 

•ACCCUNTANT-S. I'll 

ACtltiUNTAhiTS IV 

ACCCbNTANTS V • 

AUOITUAS t .... 

AUOITUAS II . 

AUUITOHS IK 

AUDITORS IV. . 



CNl El- ACCOUNTANTS I II 
CMltF ACCOUNTANTS I V 



ATT0HNEY5 I .. 

ATTCkNcVS II 

ATTUkNEYS III 

ATTGKKbVS IV 

ATTCHNctb ^ . 

ATTCKNcYS VI 



BUYERS I .7 

dUYt»«S II . 

UUYEKS 111 

CUYt«S iV , 



CHkMl:»rs 1 

CMCMISTS 11 

CritMisrs 

CHEMISTS 
CHtMISTS 
CMtMlSTS VI 
CHEMISTS VII 



I I I 
IV 
V . 



'tNGINEcRS 
bNClNEcKS 
ENb lNcci<S 

tNli iNEt f<S 

tNCrNfcckS VI . 
tNUlNtt hS VII 
ENGlNEeKS VIII 



I„. 
M 
I tl 

IV , 

V . 



See footnotes at end of table. 




PiRSG^NEL -^MANAGEMtNT 



JOB ANALYSTS II 

JGfl ANALYSTS. Ul ......... 

JOd ANALYSTS IV 

UIKECTJkS gF.PtKSUNNEL II 
UIKELTOk:* of PfcrtSONNfcL lU 
OIKECTOKS UJ- PtRSONNtL IV 



CHEHUTS ANOENGJnEERS 



ERIC 



^ 



16 



20 



/ Table 3. Average salaries: Establishments emplbyiiig 2,500 workers or more-^ontli\ued 



lEtTiptovmenf and aver A(}« mornhly utl^rioi for jelcctftii prcifowional, odministraiive/iechnica!, and cleriqil occupaiionj in private indujiry' ' 
DnUfld Stateioxccpt Alaska and Hawaii. March \97Q\( . ' . • ^ ■ /- 



in ntablish merits ^plovin'g 2.5C>0 workers or more.'' 



\ Occupation and i^l* 



. eNGiN^ef^ 1^0 TbCHNICUKiS f 
.tNClNeeRlMli'-TfcCHMiCIAKS M 

' ENOUCfcMlNG TLLHMICIANS W 
f ENGlNbikl^G TkCriNft^lANS V . .. 



■ DRAFT ER^TMACEBS . 

OKAFTli'iS I 
..ORAFTlcMS M 
• ORAPTtKS tn 

CQHPLTcR OPERATO'RS I. -. . 
COMPLTtK OPEKATUkS -M . 
COMPuttH UPEPATJKS 'in 
CUMPLTfcR UPbRAPOKS .U . 
CaHPUTcH UPtRATOKS V 
COMPLTtH OPbKAT'JhS VI . 




CLEW ICAL 



CLERK!>f ACCuUr^T INU I 

CLtRK$, ACCoJr^r.lNi; II 

CLERKS. ,ntr. I 

CL bRIv^ .'■FILET II ............A.. 

CLtBKSf FlLt 111 

• KEY fNTAV OPERATORS 1 

K£Y £NTAY OPERATORS II 

MESSFNv«£KS 

secRETAf ieb i , 

SECRbTAHIES II 

sec RE TAR III ....... ^ 

SECRETAHIbS IV ..........J 

SECHkTAR I tS V .,. 

STENUGRAPHtKS. UENibKAL 

STbNCUKApHkKSr StNtOR . .' 

TYPISTS 1 

TYPISTS II .\. 



■ Number , - 
.■, if-- •;■ 
emplovras* 



It 861 
»»709 . 
10 t 786 
16,2A3 
12.577 • 

^1.584 
5,928 
6r761 

11*396 

. 1»213 
2,216 
6»011 
5,505 
1,733 



15,005 
15,*07 

2,357 

2,76? 

1,925 
lit 800 
12,^34 

5; 068' 
11,090 
23,761 
29, 272 
16,524 

5,365 
11,015 
12,860 

9,321 
10,287 



hfonthlv salaries* 



. »940- 
1,063 
iLf200 
1*3^1 
lt57Q 

' 921 
ItOAO 
1*250 
1,544 

799 
, 970 
4,060 
1|250 
1,369 
1^506 



867 
lt046 . 
614 

745 

881 

872 

934 

685 

884 

976 
I1O66 
1»206 
l»347 

856 

951 

715 ' 

tt2V 



i 904 
it 034 
If 196 
1,394 

967 
lr004 
lf248 
It 491 

774 
1,021 
9^041 : 
1,220 
If 361 
1,477 



856 
1»038 
; 552 
673 
061 
' 843* 
; 903 
630 
'847 
947 
It 037 
It 190 
1,338 
822 
943 
6T3 
775 



Middio rangg* 



" First 
quartilq 



S600 
925 
lt053 
1,27JD 
It 420 

■- 

: 773 

862 
1^1091 
U310 

683 
860 
• 917 
1,073 
1*210 
lt361 



695 
669 
. 511 
572 
700 
687 
769' 
547. 
750 ■ 
825. 
915 
It 044 
1*180 
69 S 
792 
566 
632 



Third 
quartile. 



Slt066 

iwiao 

1^349 
lt512 
lv710 

lt035 
1*176 
L 1.401 
U707 

^ • 882 
lt051 
1*166 
' 1*392 
'^1*477 
lt635 



lt006 
1*216 i 

677 

666 ^ 
It 044 
1*017 
It 069 

765 

990 
' 1*099 
It 196 
lt347 
1*492 

990 
1*083 

604 

969 



Leveh (n establishments 
emp1oying,2.50CKCofker$ 
• or more expresiad-ai 
percent of those in all 
establishments combined 



Employment 



/ *2 
4L, 
*3 
56 
70 



30 
34 

32 

23 
31 
24. 

36 J 

47 

41 



17 
21 
6 
21 
46 
•16 
29 
25 
26 . 
32 
35 
31 
30 
42 
47 
23 
>1 



»Meiin 
salaries 



lOS 

107 
102 
102 
101 

113 
111 
110 

HO. 

112 
112 

9 



WO 
114 
111 
113 
105 
122 
111 
106 
108- 
109 
108 
111 
112 
104 
104 
UP 
107 



' For scope of study, see table A-l in appendix A; , \ ' 

* Includes data from 6 large companies that provide companywide data not Identified 
by size of establishment. 1 

' Occupational definitions appear in appendix C. T * 

* Occupational ertiployment estimates relate to the total in alj establishments within 
the scope of the survey and not to the r^ umber actually surveyed. For further e>Atanation. ace ■ 
appendix A. , .> ^ 



' Salariei reported are itandatd wlaries paid for standard work schedules: l.e,.,the 
straight timo salary correspondir^g tothe employee's normal work^schedule excluding overtime 
hours. Nonproduciion bonuses are excluded, but cost-of-living payments and incentive earn- 
ings are included. . . . 

* The middle- rapge (interquartile) is the central part of the array excluding the upper 
and iqwcr fourths of the empl oyee dist ribution.^ 




Table 4>Employment cll8tribution by salary: Prjiyfessionai and administrative occupations 

■ iPircem diin.buliail ol .m„loy«> in iol»cle<l i»ol.llion^l .nil «lni,nl«rative «cupatien« by monthly salary, Un,f>d,Slat« e«cepl Alaska and Hawaii.' March 19781 



Monthly solorv 



unuek lijo 

1800 .UNDER SB2> • 

Iti2& AND UNDER %650 •••••• 

»e50 Ai^tJ UNUEK »B75 • 

»87:> XHO UNOEA S900 



»900 AMU UNOEH S92$ ........ 

5 4rA) UNUErt 

.SSO .A'lO. UNOER 

ANU' UNDEK SliOOy) 

ftlfOOO ANli UNt)£K iltUiO ... 
tlfO^O A.NO UNDER »ltlOO ... 
SItLOio AtXp M'NOhk SlfI50 
SifI60 ANO UNUEK »I»20O 
tlt^OU AND U^i3£ft^lt2^q ... 

fti»2^i) AND UMUER il.300 ... 

(LfiOU AND UNDER iI.J5l}~... 

4I»Ji}0 ANU Slr^OO ... 

ilt^OO ANO UNOER %l,M50 ... 

.fi",450 ANUjjNUtR n ,^00 

Stt^yj ANO UNOErt ... 

ftI.S!>0 ANU UNUER ftl tbOO ... 

.I|«60U ANb) UNUER ftlvbSO ... 

Slt6:>0 Arlu -UNOER ftl t 7U0 .*< 

SI. 700 ANU UNUER ftl.7d0 ... 

»1«/^U«AnO UNUEM SItBUO .•< 

iliajj ANU UNUER (1.B50 ... 

tl.e:>0 ANU UNUER »It900 -. .. 

.^IfTsOO AND UNUEK. »l ,950 ..< 

»1.950 ANU UNDER ft2 t 000 .. 

S2t000 AnU UNUEA ft2f050 .. 

»2vOSU ANO UNO^ ft2tI0O ... 

»2tlOQ ANO UNUER S2tI30 .. 

»2trjO ANU UNUER •2t200 .. 

4%. 200 ANO UNUER S2t25'0 . 

»2t2>U ANU UNOEK »'2tJO0 
»2.iO0 A^40 UNOtK »2ti30 '.. 
»2tit»0 ANU UNOER »2'ti^00 

12, ^00 AND UNUER *2,A50i... 
i2r^>0 ANO UNOER i2f50U .. 

»2vd00 ANO UNOEK »2t600 .. 
^2*603 ANU UNOEK 12.700 .. 
f2f 7UU AND UNDER »2taOO\. 
S2ta00 ANU UNDER *»2t90U 
. S2.9JJ AND UNUEK »3.000 .. 

»i,UJU ANU UNDER »3f 100 .. 

ti.lJO ANO UNUER »3t200 r'm 

»3.200 AHp UNUER »>.iOO .. 

'ftifBJO ANU UNOER >3r>00 .. 

13. ^00 ANU UNOER i3.30U 

ft3.5Ua AJ^O UNOER ft3t(>UQ .; 

*3,600 AnU UNOER i3.700 .. 

ft3t700 AND UNOER ft3tB00 

ftifBOO ANU UNOER 13 t900 • . 

ft3»900 ANO UNUER ft^tOOO •< 



U6 

2.2 
.3'. 6 

2.0 

5.0 
3.9 
6.2 
6.4 

11.9 
12.3 
A3-0 
9.7 
^.7 

3.3 

1.7 



(2.5i 




1.2 




2.2 




4.9 


(1.3) 


5.4 


1.4 


lO.O 


1.9 


10.7 


3.7 


10.2 




B.4 


6.2 


7.3 


: 8.4 


5.6 




6.9 


8.3 


5.0 


a. 9 


•3.6 


7.5 


3.6^ 


7.0 


3. I 


5.5 


5.6 


6.0 


2.0 


3.8 


. l.O 


3.6 


: L.I 


3.4 


fO. 71 


2.2 




2.5 




'1.9 




. 1-3 




42.3) 



14.000 ANU 
»4vI0U ANU 
14*200 AND 
14,300 AND 
i4,4JQ ANO 



UNOER 14.100 
UNOER 14.200 
UNDER 14.300 
UNDER ft4«400 
UNDER .14.500 . 



»4r5J0 AND UNUER ft4.600 



TOTAL 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ... 
AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARY 



LOO.O 



9.656 
tLr06S 



11.7) 
1.0 

■ 2.0 ■ 
3.7 

e 4.8 
4.B 
7.2 
B.'4 

^ 6.8 

7.9 
B.2 
6.5 
6.0 
5.7 

5.1 
>5. 1 

2. a 

2.1 
2.6 

2.3 
U4 
1.0 
13.0) 



100^ 100.0 



17.156 
1L.306 



31 .989 
ll«510 



20.287 



( 1.9) 
Ul 
1.4 

1.9 
3.5 
2.5 
3.5 
4.3 

5.7 
4.7 

5. a 

6.1 
5.2 

5.6 
6.4 
6.6 
6.7 
3.7 

7.9 
4.9 
4.4 
2.3 

12.0) 



1.2 

t 

3.7 
3.4 
1.8 
3.^ 

5.7 
1.9 
6.6 
5.5 

10.6 
12.4 
12.0 . 
5.4 
5.3 

4.5 
3.7 
3.0 
3.1 
1.3 

.8 
.7 
.9 
2.6 
{0,3) 



Chief dccountanii 



( 0«9 ) 




■ I • 1< 




!3 


- . 


2.3 




2.5 


( 0*3 ) 






8.6 


1 

I. 0 


5.7 




9.6 


.8 


8.3 


1.5 


9.6 


5-7 


a. 6 


4.3 


, 5.2 


5«4 [ 


5.7 


6.6 


4.4 


8.1 


V 7.4 




4.2 


9.0 


1.5 


7.9 


2.2 


6.2 


1,9 


6.4 


2-6 


6.8 


1.6 


3.6 


.9 


4.2 


.8 


2.8 


1.9' 


2.8 


1.5 


2.0 


<0.8) 


1.2 







- \ 



7,351 



tl.836 12.215 



100. 0 



LOO.O 



1.589 
ftl. 104 



2«B37 
11.308 



(3.0) 
1*5 

2.5 
3.4 
4.1 
6.5 
8.2 

7-0 
8.4 
T,2 
7.6 
3.8 

5.5 
7.0 
2.9 
5.0 
3.4 

3.4 
.8 
3.3 
1.3 
,9 



U4 
Cl.X) 



100.0 



4.94t 
il.563 



100.0 



1..2 
2.8 

M 

.3-8 



13-9 
13.3 
6.9 

,b-« 

3.7 
7.1 
2-5 
8.9 
2.6 

1*2 
.6 

2.3 



1.2 
1.2 



100.0 



3.184 
11»924{ lit 96: 



2.1 
1.9 

5.3 

.7 

. 7 
2.4 

.0 

5.6 
7.4 
1.9 

^.0 

4.1 
7.7 
4.8 
3.5 
6.8 

7-6 
6-2 
2,4 
3-5 
.5 

2.2 
• 2 
.6 

i.5 

(0.6) 



100.0 



636 1.O80 



1.1 
2.7 



2.3 
2.0 
7.1 
1.4 
5-4 

7-5 
12-9 

7.9 
12.0 

9.5 

1.8 
4-5 
3-2 
2.1 
3.6 

1*6 
.7 
-S 
.5 

2-^ 

4.1 

(0«2J 



lOO.O 



560 
12.847 



1.6 



.8 
-4 



4- 3 

2^3 

a. 2 

12.9 

5- 5 
7,8 

12.5 
8.2 
4.7 

2.3 
3.5 
8.2 
3.1 
.4 

6.3 
1.6 
3.9 

1.2 

.4 



100.0 . 



^6 
13,325 



J 



-. See "footnotes at end of tablo. 



ERIC 



18 



12 



Table 4. Eriiployment distrlbutibn by salary: Professional and administrative occupations- 
Continued \ ■ - \ 

(Percent distribution of.employeei m selected profojiional and Administrative occupations by monthlv Mlary. United States except Alaska and Hawaii,' March 1978} 



Monthly salary' . 



SUOOO AND UNDER Sl«b>0.-, 

S1,C!>0 ANU UNUEk Sl .lOli . 

Sl.lJO AHO UNUEK SI, 150 

Sl»l>0 ANU UNOeR Sl,200 

»lt20? ANO UNU£K SI t^SO 



Sl,;2^^0 AND UNDkR Sit 300 

SUiOp ANU UNUEH SI, 350 

ilt350 ANU UNDER Si.^UO 
SI ,^0.0 AND UNUE>V2)Sr«450 

SU-<>;>0'ANO' JNUtK SI. 5U0 

Sl,5U0 AND UNUEk SI, 550 

SI, 550 ANU UNUeK Sl«6U0 

SU60J AND UNOF.K S1..650 

SI » 6^0 ANU UNUbH SI , 700 

SU700 ANO UNDEH Sli>^750' 

SU750 ANU UNUER tl.,800 

SlvdOO ANU \JNU£K li»650 

11(850 ANU UNUEK SI •QUO 

SI. 900 ANU UNUEK Si, 950 

SI. 9 50 . AND UNDER S2^v 000 



S^.OuO ANU UNDER S^rt 050 ... 

%2,ObO ANO UND£K' 1^, iOO 

Sir. 1 JO ANU UNDER S2 • I 50 ... 

tZ.ltiO ANU UNDER %i,^00 

Si. 200 AND UNDER S2.250 ... 



Attorneys 



S2.2>J AND UNDER S2«300 .. 

S^.300 ANU UNU^R S29 350 .. 

S2.3^0 ANU UNUER S2«400 

%^,^^00 ANO UNDER S2. 450 .. 
S2»450 ANU UNDER^S2«5O0 

S2.50J AND UNUER S2«6bo .. 

S2.bJ0 ANU UNUER >2«70O .. 

S2.7U0 ANO UNUER S2 tttOO .. 

S2.800 AND UNDER i2« 900 

S^.9U0 ANU UNUER 13 tOOO 



S3. 000 A.<4Q^.UNUER S3 1 100 
13 • 100 ANU UND6R S3«200 
ft3.200 ANO UNO£R S3. 300 
S3« 300 ANU UNUER S3 t'^00 
S3. 400 AND UNDER S3. 300 

S3. 500 ANC UNOER S3. 600 

I3.6U0 ANO UNOER S3 .700 

.S3. 700 AND UNOER S3t800 

S3« 800 AMD UNDER S3 .900 

S3.9a0 ANO UNOER S4 .000 

S4,000 ANO UNOER S4 . LOO 

S4«1J0 *N0 UNOER 14.200 

S4.20U AND UNOER S4.300 

S4t30D ANO UNO£R S4r400 

S4*4U0 AND UNOER 14.500 



SA;5UU ANO UNOER S4 .600 

44.600 ANO UNDER S4 . 700 ... 

t4«700 ANO UNOER S4ta00 ... 

S4t000 ANO UNOER S4 .900 

S4,900 AND UNOER S5.000 



S5«OaO ANO UNDER S5*lDQ 
SS. 100 And UNDER S5.200 
S5f2J0 ANU UNDER S5t30Q4' . 
S5^300 ANU UNDER S5.400 
S5. 400 AND UND^R S5t500 ^ 



S5. 500 ANO UNOER S5i600 

15.600 ANO UNOER S5.700 

S5. 70U ANU UNOER S5iaOO 

15.800 AND UNOER S5i9.90 

t5«900 AND UNOER SbrOOO 



S6. 000 ANO OVER 
TOTAL 



NUMBER- OF EMPLOYEES ... 
AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARY 

See footnotes at end of table, 



1.7 
2.7 

13.0 
5.2 

2.2 
9.1 
4.9 

6^ 
7., I 

6.2 
7.9 
3.9 
5.7 
- 1.5 

'2.0 - 
1.4 
8.3 
2.7 
.4' 

1.0 
2.3 
40.9) 



100.0 



1.490 
SI. 474 



.3 

i.3 
1-7 

2.2 
7.0 

^9.2 
5.4 

4.7 
7.2 
'J- 5 

9.0 
8.8 
4,7 
3.6 

6^ 

2.5 
4.2 

3.3 
*;i6 
l.O 

.4 
2.5* 
(3.61 



100.0 



2 1548 
ftl*809 



1-7 

.1 - 

• 8 
1.2 
2.4 

.8 

1.4 

3.5 
5.3 
2.5 
3.3 

4.4 
3.8 
4.9 
3^ 
5.7 

5.9 
5.5 
3.5 
5.6 

5-6 

4.8 
7.? 
4.9 
3.9 
1.6 

2.1 

2.0 . 
1.6 
(0.71 



100.0 



2 *9BS 
S2.311. 



11.^1 

.8 

. 1.0 
.6 
2.3 

2.0' 

2.6 
2.2 
3.6 
6.9 
6.4 

B.l 
7.7 
0.6 ' 

6^6 

7.6 
4.7 
' 3.2 
4.0 

. 

2.0 
1.5 
1.1 
(2.71 



V 



^ 2t724 
S2.796 



.U.2) 

1.0 
2.9 
1.3 
3.0 
6.2 

6.9 
4,5 
6.3 
10.2 
6.0' 

5.2 

-\ off''' 
LB.6 

.■:^^*U.0 

5.4 
1.0 
1-6, 
1.4 

.a' 

.5 
1.0 
(2.31 



100.0 



lt862 
i3fl52T 



m. 

fl 

.9 

4-7 ' 

2.5, 
4.5 
1.9 
2.8 
5.1 

16.8 
2.5 
2.8 
4.2 

13.1 

3.1 
2.0 
8.1 
1.2 
2^5 

I 

vis-* 

1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.9 

.8 

1-9 
2.0 
.3 
• 2 

2.3 



ido.o 



642 
S4i317 



ERLC 



19 




Table 4. Employment distribution salary: Professional and administrative occupations- 
Continued 

(Percent distribution ot cmployec.m «lircted prqt.«,ono. and admim.u.nv; octupations by monihlf^^al.iry. United State, except Alaska .nd Hawpii.' March 1978) . 



Monthly ulafy 



UNUCH $725 ••••••••• 

$125 AND UNDER $7.50- 
$750 AND UNO^K $775' 
$775 ANU ONUj^R' $300 

$800 ANO UNOiiK $B25 
$82 5 AfiU UNOER $85p 
$850 ANO UNOER .$8 75 
$875 ANU UNOER $900 



$900 ANO UNDER $925 \ 

$925 Af*0 UNDER $950 ...... 

.$950 AND UNDER $9 75 « .. . . , 

$975 AMD UNDER »1 tOOO . . . . ' 

$ It 000 ANO UNDER $lt050 

$1,050 AND UNDER $1 1 100 • • • . ..^^ • 

$1«133 AND UNDER $ltl50 ........t 

$.1,150 AND UNDER $1,200 - 

$r,200 AND UNpER ,$1»250 

$1,250 AN-D UNDER $1,3D0: 

$1,300 AND UNDER $1 ,350 ........ • 

$1,350 AND UNDER $lt*00 

$1,<»U0 AND UNDER $lt*50 

$1,^50 AND, UNDtK» $1 t500 

$1,500 ANO UNDER $1,550 .J. 

$l,5>a ANO UNDER $1 ,600 V. 

$1,600 ANO UNDER $1,650 ......... 

$1,'650 ANO UNDER $1,700 

$1»700 ANO UNDER $1,750 



$1,750 AND 
$l,aOO AND 
$1,850 AND 
$1,900 KtiO 
$1,950 AND 

$2,030 AND' 
$2,050 AND 
$2*100 ANO 
$2,150 ANU 
$2^200 ANO 

$2,250 ANO 
$2,300 AND 
$2,350 ANO 
$2,400 AND 
$2,450 ANO 



UNDER 
UNDER 
UNOER 
UNDER 
UNDER 

^ER 
UFJDER 
UNDER 
UNDER 
UNOER 
i 

UNDER 
UNOER 
UNDER 
UNDER 
UNOER 



$1,800 
$1«850 , 
$1,900 . 
$1«950 . 
$2,000 

$2 ,050 
$2, 100 
$2,150 
$2 t200 
$2,250 

$2,300 
$2,350 
$2 ,400 
$2.^50 
$2,500 



S2.5U0 AND OVER .'J. 
TUTAL 



1.2 . 
1.0 
1.5 
2.8 

i.9 

3-A 
5.8 
b.5 

a 5.2 
2.6 
5.6 
5.7 

10.5 
7.9 
8.4 
5.6 
0.3 

2«3 
3.7 
'3.2 
1.5 
2.8 

1.3 
1^0 
(2.4) 



NUMBER Of EMPLOVEES 
AVERAGE rtONTHLY SALARY 



100.0 



5 #345 
$l»074 



I2.8» 
1.1 

2.6 
4.0* 
6.4 
7.8 

9.6 - 

9.5 
10.5 
7.3 
7.1 
6.5 

5^6 

4.7 ' 
2.9 
2.1 
2.1 

1.7 
(4.41 



Buyers 




ipo.o 



14«472 
$1t350 



(1.8) 
.1.1 
3. 1 « 

3.4 

■ 4;5 . 

4.9 
6.0 
8.3 * 

8.0 
7.2 
9.0 
6.6 
6.6 

5.2 
5.9 
3.2 
2.9 
3.1 

1.4 

1.6 
1.7 
1.0 
1.0 



(2.7J 



15.289 
$1,632 



(1-71 - 
1.0 
2.B 

2.8 
2.8 
4.2 
4.9 

5.7 

6.5 
6.1 
7.3 
6.2 
3.1 

3.7 

5.6. 

4.2 

4.5^ 

4.5 

2«8 . 

2.6 

2',4 

2.3 

1.6 

8.8 



100.0 



4.544 
$1,988 



Sc« footnote* at end of toble. 
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Table A EmpioyrhjBnt distribution by saliary: Professional and administrative occupations- 
Continued • 



tPorceoi di|St^bution of ernployees in sclott^d professional and iiOf«in»strjt«v« occupations by nionihly siitary, Uniied Stuies except Aiuska and Hawaii,' March 1978) • 



Monthly salary 



Job aiwlv^t^ 



Directors of personnel 



UNUER t900... ............. . 

>960 AND UNDER t925 

t92S ANU UNDER t950 

t9$0 ANU ilNOER' »97> ^« 

t97S'ANU UNDER tl.OOO ..... 



-tlfOJa ANU UNDEA tl.050 .. 

tl.ObO AND UNO^R Sl.LOO .. 

>i*lUU AND UNUEH-$l..i%0 ^. 

«t.l50 AND UNO£R ti;200s.. 

ti.2pO AND UNDER 11 •2.50 

tl«^^0 AnO under tl. 300 .. 

tltiOO ANU .UNDER »1,350 

tl>3^D AND UNDER tl .400 ^'i 

tl,400 AND UNOaR tL(^50 

ti. 450' AND UNDER ftl»5UU .. 



-t 1,500 ANU UNU£R tl.ti50 

$1»553 AND UNDER SI .600 

t 1.600 ANU UNU&H t 1.650 

ti.65D AND UNDER tl.700 

ti.7O0 ANU UNDER tl.750 



tl475U AHC 
t 1.800 AND 
tl,050 AND 
SI. 900 AND 
>1.9:>0 AND 

t2fOUD AND 

t2.05D AND 

t^tlUO AND 

S2.15D AND 

t2«2JD AND 



UN01ER ti.aoo ..... 

UNDER tl.850 

UhU£R tl t900 ^ .... 

UNDER tl.95D ..... 

UND£R S2.00D ..{..^ 

UNDER S2»05D ..... 

UNDER »2.X00 ..J.. 

UNDER S2. L5D. , .. 

UNDER t2.20D 

UNDER t2v250 ..... 



...I 



S2r25D AND UNDER t2 f 300 

«^«300 ANU. UNDER t2«35D 

S2.3b3 AND UNDER $4^400 

t2.400 ANJD UNDER t2 .450 

t2;450 And under t2.500 

'&2»S00 AHD UNO EH t2'»600 

t2t600 ANU UNDER t2. 700 

«2»70D ANU UNDER »2.80D 

• 2.600 AND. UNDER t2.900 

•2.900 AND UNDER t3.000 

tj«000 AND UNDER S3« 100 

t3«i0Xr AND UND^ S3. 200 

t3.20D AND UNDER t3 .300 

t3«3uD AND UNDER t3.400 

t3.4U0' AND UNDER t3.5DD 

t3«500 AND UNDER t3. 600 

t3»600 AND UNDER t3. 700 

t3. 700 AND UNDER t3.a00 

$3,600 AND UNDER t3.90D 

«3.90o And under t4.000 

t^.OOO AND UNDER t4»100 

S4»100 AND UNDER *4*200 

t4,200 AND UNDER t^,i00 

$4,300 AND UNDER »4.400 

$4^400 AND UNDER t4.500 

t4,500 AND UNDER S4.600 

$4,600 AND OVER 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ... 
AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARY 



1.2 

1 .5 
3.6 
4.7 
11.5 

8.3 

15; 9 

14.5 
. 5.0 
7-7 

6.2 
2.9 
2.1 
2.9 
2.1 

3.5 

i.B 

. 9 
.6 

1.2 
11. 2> 



(.L.4t 
1.6 



.3 
.9 

.7 
3.0 

■ 6.6 
6.4 
12.B 
10. B 

6.3 

7.5 
6*0 
4.0 
4.3 
6.B 

3.3 

. 3.3 
3-3 
2.1 
1.6. 

-3 

1.0 
1-9 
(1.9) 



339 
il« 170 



100.0 



576 
t 1.529 





_ 


— 


■ - 
■■ 


_ ■ 


.9 




7.3 


\ . \ 


4.9 


12.51 


^ 1 


1-0 


1.0 


-6 


2.9 


3-3 


4.5 


5.2 


B.6 


«.0 


3.2 


.6 


13.8 


3.3 


5-9 


10.0 . 


2-3 


6.7.' 


3-9 


7.9. 


3.4 


10.2 


3.2 


5^0 


5.1 


3*6 


5-8 


7.5 


1-9 


. 3.6 


9.7 


5.2 


6.3 


4.8 


.7 


1-9 


.1 


2.3 


.6 


2.5 


1.0 


.e 
.tf 


.2 


•6 


• 1 


2.3 


2-1 


1.5 


(0-41 


.2 





100.0 



5121 
tl,8B5 



937 
« 1.736 



1-1 
1-9 



3.2 
2.4 
3.3 

3.1 
2-1 
1.5 
8.4 
9.7 

7.7 
6.4 
3.5 
4.3 
2.6 

2.7 
A. 9 
7.0 
1.4 
3.2 

3.2 
3.4 
4-5 

1- 5 

2- 3 

-7 
-5 

1-0 
-2 

1-2 

(0-4) 



100-0 



1.679 
t2* 187 



(D-ll 
2-2 
.2 
-.9 
2.8 



t- 8 , 




■-9. 




2.2. 




4.7' 




iO-3 




3.1 




4-2 


{0.31 


2-7 


3.1 


7.6 


i-4 


6.6 




7.3 


3.1 


7.4 


4.5 


6.0 


1.7 


6.7 


3-1 


3.6' 


9.8 


2.0 


6.4 


. 2.7 


5.9 


.3.8 


14.7 


3.5 


5.2 


.6 - 


■•7.7 


2.6 


4.9 


.6 . 


3. 1 


1.9 


. 3.1 


11.11 


4.2 



100.0 



695 
«2«6e3 



2.8 
4.9 
2.1 
2.1 
.7 

2*1 
.7 



266 
t3«403 



Sae footnotea dt end of table. 



Table 4. Employment distribution by salary: Professional'and administrative occupations— 

'Continued. • .1' , . 

• ' ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ .. £/ ■'.■. , •• ■•• 

Wceat distribution of employiHij in selQC 16(1 professional *nd adminisuative occupations by monttty wlary. United States except Alaska and Hawaii.' March 1978) 

L ' • — '■ : • 



Monthly salary 



. tTSO '&MU 
1775 AND 


UNUER 
UNObR 
UNOkiR 


^750 

$775 

»000 




laOO. ANO 
1325 A.'^O 
(850 ANU 
. IB75 AND 


UNDER 
UNOER 
UNOcR 
UNOEM 


ti'^5 




»6'75 

1900 




$900 AND 
. t9d^ AND 
-■ 1950 ANO 
1975 AND 


UNUEK 
UNO^R 
UNOER 
UNOER 










»9 75 

tifOUO ... 


.•••■« • « 



Chemists ' 



ti.OOO ANO UNDER tX .050 . 

»i«050 ANO UNOER $IfIOO . 

tl,103 ANO UNOER tI.I50 . 

$1,1^0 A.HO UNOER >I tZOO . 

i 1/200 AND UNOER t 1,250 . 

' tl,2:>^ AiMO UNObR tl,300 . 

lltJOO AND UNOEK ill i J50 . 

f>l,3t)0 AND ONOeH tl.^OO . 

»it4aO ANU UNDER t 1*^50 . 

ti,A50 ANO UNOEH ftl . 500 . 

Si, SOU AND UNOEK tlt55U . 
Sl»550 ANO UND^R »lf600 . 
S 1.600. AND^UNDErt >1.650 . 
tl, 650 ANO- UNOER $1*700 . 
$1,700 ANO UNOER Il»7b0 . 

$1,7^0 ANO UNOER $Itd00 . 

$1,600 ANO UNOER $1,850 . 

$1,830 AdO UNOEH $If900 « 

$1,400 ANO UNDER $I.950(. 

$1,950 ANO UNDER $2i0a0 . 

l2fOUO AND UNOER $2,050 . 

$2,050 ANU iiNUER $2tl00 . 

.$2tIU0 ANO UNDER . $2,150 • 

$2,150 AJ^D UNOER $2,200 . 

$^,200 ANO UNOER $2 t25Q . 



$2,250 AND UNOER $2«300;--. 

$2,3J0 ANO UNOER $2't350 

$2t350 AUU UNOER $2 ,400 •. . . . . - 

$2*400 AND UNDER $2*450 ........ 

S2«450 AND UNDER $2 #300 

$2f500 ANO UNOER $2,600 ........ 

$2«600,ANO under $2,700 

$2r700 'ANO UNOER $2,800 v 
$2,800 ANO UNOER $2ff900 
$2*900 ANU UNUeR $3,000 f.. < 

$3,O0o'aND UNOER 43,100 

$3*100 ANO UNDER $3«200 \ 

$3,200 ANO UNOER $3,300 ......... 

$J,300 ANO UNDER $3 f 400 

$3,400 ANO UNDER. $3,500 j.^.....-. 

$3*500 ANO UNOER $3*600 - 

$3*600 ANO UNDER $3*700 -r' 

$3*700 AND UNDER tXr^OO - 

. $3«S0O ANO UNOER $3 *900 - 

$3*900 AND UNOER $4*O0O 

$4*Q00 ANO UNOEK $4*lOO 

$4ffl00 ANU UNOER 14*^200 ......... 

$4*200 AND UNDER $4*300 

$4*300 ANU UNOEK $4*400 

$4*400 ANO UNDER $4f500 

$4*500 ANO UNDER $4ff600 

$4*600 AND UNOER $4*700 

S4*700 AND UNDER $4*600 

$4^600 AND UNDER $4,900 

$4^900 ANO UNOER $5*000 

$5*000 AND UNOEA $5*100 • 

$5*100 AnO UNOER $5*200 

$5*200 AND UNOER $5*300 .......... 

$5*300 AND UNOER $5*400 

$5*400 AND UNOER $5*500 ......... 

$5*500 AND UNOER $5*600 ......... 

$5*600 AND OVER 

TOTAL 



ZnZ 

2?> 
3.2 
5.1 
2.0 

4-1 
2.4 
3-1 

3- 8 

:B-6 

6- 5 

7- 8 
10-3 

9- I 

7.6 
6.6 
4.0 
3. I 

4- 7 

C2-0} 



NUHSeR OF EHPLOVEES 

AVERAGE NOKTHLY SAtARV 



lOG.Q 



2.45^ 
$1*124 



CI.&) . 

I- a 

1.7 . 

4.9 

3.8 
3.5 
9-4 
6-7 

'7-4 
lO.O 

6- 3 

7- 9 
6-9 

5-6 
4-3 
. 3-4 
3-4 
3-5 

1-6 
1-9 
(2-4) 



<0-9) ' 

1- 6 

2- 3 

3.5 
■ 3-9 

5.1 
. 5-6 

7- B - 

8- 6 

8.6 
6j,9 
7-5 
*7-0 

5.3 ^ 

4.6 

4.2 

3- 3 

. 3.0 

1-6 

i-r 

1.2 
<2«7> 



(2-11 
'1-2 

1-6 
3.1 

3- 0 

4- 6 

5- 6 



^00 



.0 



i;i3>^ 

$1*361 



100-0 



8*638 
$1*621 



lOO.O 



$lt96l 



Vtl 



6-1 


( 3-3) 


8-1 


- 1-2 


7.3 


2-0 


a.o 


1-8 


9-0 


3-7 


5-4 


4-6 ' 


6.6 


, 4-7 


4-4 ^ 


^ 5.8 


6.0 


4-6 


3-2 


6-4 




^- ■ 


2-9 


6-6 


3.4 


5-2 


1.9 


5-3 


1-4 


5-1 




7-4 


^-2 


9-4 


(1-4) 


7.1 




- 5-5 




3.8 




2-9 




1-4 




1-2 




U-5)" 



100-0 



7«se3 

$2*375 



12.4) 
1-0 
1.6 
1-5 

3.4 
2.7 

2«a 

4.2 
5- 1 
12-4 
11.3 
11-8 
8.1 
7.9 

4«4 
5.9 
5.3 
2*0 
1.9 

1.3 
1.1 
.12-0) 



100.0 



3t539 
$2*759 



(0^7) 
1.0 
1.2 

-4 , 
4*4 
5.2 
4-7 
. 3-6 
17.6 

11.2 

6- 1 
%.5 

7- 6 
6.3 

4.9 
3.4 

3-^ 
3-3 
, 1-6 

1-1 

l.Q 
1*0 
.9 
• 7 

1.3 

12.9) 



100-0 



It 223 
$3,244. 



10*5) 




•1.0 




1-3 




1-8 


7 


10.3 




2-0 




12.5 




10-3 




2-5 




5-5 




5.5 




1-6 




9-6 * 




4-0 




10-5 




3-0 




4.0 




3.0 




.6 




2.8 




.5 




1-3 




1.3 




1.3 




.3 




.3 




1.3 




1-5 





400 



Sm lootnotM at end of t«ble. 
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Table 4. Empldymenf distribution by salary: Professional and administrative occupations' 
Continued 

(Percent distribution of employees irt selected professional and administrative occupations by monthly salary, United States except Alaska and Hawaii,' March 1978) 



Monthly salary 



• Engineers 



I ' n 



vti 



Vlll 



UNOEK ft It 000 



ftl.003 ANO.UNOEK ftliOSO 

ftltOdO ANO UNDER fljlOO 

ftl.'l-OO ANO UNUER ftlilM 

»itl50 ANP UNDER ftl f^OC 

ft It 200 ANU UN06R ftltZ^O 



ftl,2i^0 ANO 
ftl«3J0 ANU 
ftl»3SC> ANO 
ft 1*400 ANO 
ftltf^iO ANO- 

• . . • * 

llv.^OO ANU 
11 • 550 ANO 
ftlf600 AND 
ft!:* 661^ AND 

= ftl^700 'aNO 



UNOER ft& #300 

UNDER ftli350 

UNOER ftl 1400 

UNUEK ftli450 

UNO£R ftlitiOp 

UNOER %lfb50 

Ul^pEK ftLt^OO 

UND£A .ft! 1650 

UNDER ftUTOO 
UNDER »i»750 



1.0 

1.8 
2*6 
4.1 

6.0 
13.7 

1^3,3 
13.2 
12.3 
<9;5 
7*9 

5-3 
3-7 
. L.8 
M.9) 



1.7 
3.0 
4.0 

6.4 

9.0 . 
12.0 
12.0 
1L.3 

. a.jl 

'6.8 
- 5.Z 
3.8 



(1«3» 

1.8 
2.6 
4.L 

5.6 
6.9 

8.L 
8.5 
8.4 
8.2 
7.7 



12.4) 
1.5 

2.4; 

J.2 I 
5-2' I 



ftL'f'TVO ANU UNDER ftlidOO 

ftlrft^O A^D UNDeK ftliSSO 

SI. (8^0 ANd UNOER ftl r900 

ftl, 900 AND UNDE-R ftl 1950 

ftr*930 ANU UNDER ft2»00O 

ft2*000 ANU UNDER ftiiiOSO 

ft2»0>Q 'AND UNDER ft2iiO0 

'ft2fl06 ANU UNDER ft2il50 

ft2il!30 AND UNDER .$2i200 
ft2i206 AND UNDER. ft2 1250 

ft2i2bD ANO UNDER ftZi^OO'. 

ft2«3J0 AND UNDER ft2*350 

OtiJSg A ND UNDER 12t*00 

.S2 .400 AND UNDER $2 1450, 

ft'2t430 AND UNDER ft2i50O 



ftZi^OO 
ft,2i6'00 
ft2i 700 
S2»8J0 
>2*900 

^ fta'fOGu 
ft3,lo0 
ft3,200 

»3.:^i>o 



ANO UNDER 
A|^0 UNOER 
ANO . UNOER 
ANO UNOER 
ANO UNDER 

ANO UNOER 
ANU UNOER 
ANO UNDER 
ANO UNOER 
ANU UNDER 



12 • bOO 
$2*700 
i2*dOO 
ft2.900 
ft3f 000 

ftjr'rlOO 
ft3*200 
(3*300 
ft3»400 
ft3t500 



ft3«50CLAN0 UNOtR ft3i600 

ft3.600 ANO UNOER S3«.700 

t^3«7bo ANO UNOER 'ft3t800 

ft J. 800 ANO UNDER $3*900 

ft3t900 ANO UNOER ft4»000 

ft4»000 AN b UNDER ft4il00 

ft4*100 ANO UNOER ft4i200 

ft4*20U AND UNDER 14*300 

ft4t300 ANO UNOER ft4*4C0 

■ft4*.400 ANO UNDER »4.*5do ; 

ft4»500'ANO UNDER ft4*600 
««4.t6bO AND UNDER^ft4*700 
ft4* 700 -AND . UNDER ft4«aOO ' 
$4t8Q0 AND UNDER .ft4.900 . 
ft4*900 AND' UNDER ; ft5*000 

ft5*00Q AND QV€R-. - 

.. TOTAL .••«'.* . A • • 



. NUMBER OP EHPtOYEES. 
' AVERAGE HONtHLY'sAlARY" 





1 


2.3 


'b.9 


5.6 i 


(3.1) 




■ ■ _ , ■ 


— 




1 


1.7 


t>\1 


■ 6.7, I 


1*9 












1 1 J \ 

1 .4 1 


5.0 . 


6.5 ' 


' 2.0- 








■. - . 


i 




4.4 ■ 


7«1 ! 


'■3.0 












~ ■ 


3.8 , 


7.2 


■ 


























_ 






3.1 


6.8 


- 4.3 


I2.9"')\ 






- 




- 


2.6 


6*5 


4*9 


1.4 








1 




1.6 


5.5 


5.5 


1" ^ 








i 


- 


. ( 1.1 


S.2 


6.6 










] 




■ i i'm-7 J 


5* L 


6.7 


2.2" 














3.6 « 


6^4 


3.0 ' 


t2.a) 












3.3 


6.6 


3.9 


1.1 






1 






2.9 


6.4 - 




.9 












2*3 


5.5 


of 5.3 


1.3 












' 1.9 


5.3' 

■ 


5.5 


. 2.2 


IC.7) 










2.9 


8.9 


iU3 


4.2 ' 


1.1 










1 1 .6 ) 


6.8 


11.6 


6^.1 


1.5 








■ ■ - , 


- 


.5.1 


10.3 


9.8 - 


3.6 












3.0: 


8.7 


9.T 


3.9 








•Jo 




2.2 




11.4 


4.2 


I." 










IVO 


5.5 


11.0 


5.9 ' 






w _ ■ 






11.3] 


3.8 


9.0 ■ 


5.6 














3.4 


8.8 
















2.1 


5.6.i^^' 


^10.7 














1.7 




'^y. ■ 8.1 














12.6) 


3.1 


9.0 
















3.2 


8.0 r 
















1.7 


6.4 
















1*2 


. 4.6 
















• (3.2) . 


3.0 . 


















4.3 


















2.3 


















1.1 


















.9 


















1.5 


















• l.L 


















. -.9 ■■. 


















■ .4 


















.3 








5^ • ■ ' - . 






: •! 














■ 




X.8 


IDO.O 


100.0 


ioo;o 


V- 100*0 


100.0 


100.0 


loo.o 


lOO.O'' 


lbr633 




32t.043 


81*495 


.1^3*509 / 


^1*520 


39.254 


13.672 


3*685 


ftli327 




ftli464 


ftlt683 


■$1»998 


42 f 333 


$2i689 


$3,043 


ft3«509 



' For scope of study, see table A- 1 in 'app^ridi)^- A. . 

NOTE: To avoid showing "small laropbniqns of employees scattered at or near 
the extremes of the distributions for jome occupations. Tht^percentages of employees in 



these intervals have beer^ accufnulated and are shown in the interval above or below the- 
extreme i"pterV9|_coritaining at least 1, percent. The percentages representing these em- 
ployees are shown in parentheses. Because ol rounding, sums individual items may 
npt equal 100. . 



Table 5. Employment distribution by salary : Technical support occupations 

IPercenl di$tribMtior> of criiplovwf* ni wiectod technical wppori occupations by monthly saldry. United States except Alaska and Hawaii,' .MarcK 19781 



Monthly salary 



$525 AND UNOEK $550 

$5:>0 AMO UN0k:R $575 ^«..-- 

$575 ANO UNOE^ S600 «.•.-- 



Engineering technicians "a 



$600 ANU UMOER $62 5 

$625 ASU UNOEk $6 50 

$650 AND UNDER $675 

$675 AND UNUER $700 



$700 AND UNUEA $725 ..- 

$72 5 ANO UNO£R $750 .« 

$750 ANO UNDER $7 75 

$775 AND UNOER $800 .. 



$800 ANO UNDER $625 
$825 AND ' UNDER $B50 
$850 AND UNDER $675 
$975 ANO UNDER $900 

''$<3O0 ANU UNDER' $925 ..... 
. $^2 5 AND UNUEK $950' ..«.. 
.$950 AND UNDER $')7> ..... 
$975:iNU UNOEK $liOOO:..- 

$1,000 AND UNOEK $1,050 . 
$1';050 ANO UNDER llilDD.,, 
.$l-tVOO AND UNUER $iil50 . 
HtJlSO'-ANO UNDER $1,200 . 
Sri«200 AND UNUER "^11 1250 . 

$1*250 ANO UNDER $1,300 . 
$17J00 AND UNOER. $1 ,350 , 
$1^350 ANO UNOER*$lr^OO . 

' $l;^o and under $ir^3o . 

: '$1*^SU ANQ UNDER $1,500 < 

'$l,5U0" ANO UNUEH $1,550 
$1.5:50-. ANU UNDER $1,600 
$1,600 AND UNDER $i;650 
$1,650 AND UNDER $1,700 
$f;70d AND UNDER $1*750 

$ 1 . 75 jq, AN 0 UNO e R $ 1 . aoo 

.$1.0UO AND UNDER $1*850 

$l,a50 AND UNDER $1,900 

$1,900 AND UNDER $1 1950 

$1,950 AND UNUER $2,000 



$2r000 AND OVER 



TOTAL 



. NUMBliR OF tMPLOYEES 

AVERAiic rtONTHLY SALARY . 



iir 



« 10.71 






• .1 


1.7 




,2.1 




^.9 




3.tt 


. (1* 91 ' 


7.6 


. 1.5r,,,'' 


5.7 


3.0 


8*7 


3.8 


9.3 


3.7 


. 7.3 


6.2 


0*7 t 


6.6 


4.8 


5,2 


5.6 


8.5 


3.4 


5.0 


3.5 , 


6.4 




!■ ,■ V8 


3.0 


[- 10.7 


2.6 


! . 9.2 


2j.l 


i 5.6 / 




1 : ^-0^ 


L.d 


i ■ 3.9 



3.0 . '1 
(1121 



.2.7 
. 2.1 
1.0 

1.0 

(0.8) 



100.0 



4,474 

$872 



100.0 



14.084 
$993 



<0.9) 
1.8 
2.0 
2.5 

2.6 
3.0 
3.6 

5.0, 

8.4 
9.6 
8.0 
„ 9.3 
9. 4 

8^3 
6.0 
7.6 
3.7 
2.7 

1.4 

1.2 
.7 
1.1 

(0.8) 



IU5» 
1. 1. 

1.6 

3.0 
7.1 

> 6.5 
6.1 

9.^ 

1U7 
l5,6 
J9.7 
;V.6 

;6.5 
f5.3 
:4.6 

;2.i 

ii.2 

i(2.6) 



100.0 



24.915 
$1. 172 



.100.0 



29.217 
$1,359 



Drafter' 
tracers 



( 2.1» 

ua 
2.6. 

3*3 
^.6 
8.4. 
7.8 
11.3 - 

7.3 
8.6 

'. 8.8 
8.8 
•6 •I 

4.7 

3.B 
2.5 
2.5 
1.7 

2.4 



100.0 



18.088 
$1. 559 



2.5 
1.4 
3-5 , 
2.2 

5.0 
2.9 
9.1 
5.9 

5.5 
6.4 
3.6 
5.2 

i.6 
2,i 

4;5 ■ 

' 2.1 

5.8 
1.7 
5.9 
7.8 

V 

5.6 
4.2 
1.6 
.9 

a. 3 

J1.7> 



Drafters 



(0.7) 

1.1 
.9 

2.7 
2. 1 

2.9 
3.4 
5.0 
6.3 

6.1' 
'5.9 
6.2 
6.05 

6.9 
5.4 
4.7 
3^9 

6.1 
5.5 
2*9 
4.8 
2.4 

1.8 
1.7 
1.2 
1.3 
(2.11 



100.0 



(1.4) 

i.b 

1.5 



1.6 

2^7 

2.8 . 

3.1 
3.2 
4.9 
4.5 

9.1 , 

9.9 ' 
■ 10* 8 

' 7.6 
6.4 

5.3 
5.3 
4.8 
3.9 
2.7 

2.6 
1.4 
^2.7J 



100.0 



5^299 
$817 



17,570- 
$937 



100.0 



27.036 
$1,142 



i3-o> : 

. 1.4 

2. 6. 
4.4 
5.6 
6.0 
7.9 

7.0 
. 8.2 
8.1 
5.9 . 
6.1 

6.0 
5-0 
3.7 
3.7 
2.4 

1.8 
1. 1 
1.1 

i-:2 
i.q 

4.6 



.100.0 



27.591 
$1,408 



See footnotes at end oi table. 
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Table S. Employment distribution by salary: Technical support 
occupations — Continued 



(Pnrcvnt distribution of en-iployees in lelected lechriital support. occupdtioniby monthly salary, United Stares eKcept Alaska and , 
Hawaii/ March 1978> A 



V . Monthly salary 

■ ■ ' 




CofDputer operators . , ■ 




1 


II 


III 


(V 


V 


VI . 






1 0.3 


0*5 














1 


1.1 


■ c . 








t525 ANO UNOER $550 • i i i 




3.0' 


.3 














3.3 


1.4 


- 






- 






ei«2 


. 2.5 






~ 








9.4 


1.8 






z 


z 


$625 AND UN0ER^'t690 




9.2 


2.5 


(2.6) 












' 12.0 


5.0 


2^1 












11.0 


5.7 . 


' 2.3 








S7bO AND UND^R S725 •••• 




9.5 


4.3 


2«3- 












4. B 


5.8 


3*4 












3.B 


4.5 


4.7 


- 










5.9 


7«9 


5-0 


(3.11 










3*1 


4.6 


4.8 


1.6 










2.9 


4*3 


5.6 


2*1 


(0.3) 




1850 AND UHOEH (873 






4.0 


7.5 


,2^7 


2.4 









1.6 


3.4 


6.6 


'2 .7 


1.3 










3*9 


5.4 


3.7 


. 5 








^*i'^- 


2.5 




3.4 


• 6 








.6 " 


2*7 


5.1 


3*6 


2.0 




(975 AND UNDER S1»000 




•T 


2.7 


4.7 


4*3 


2.6 




tlyOOO AND UNDER lliOSO 




1.7 


11.8 


6.1 




4.3 




»lff050 AND UNDER $l*LOO 




(1.9) 


5.1 


7 .5 , 


10 •'T 


6.9 


- ■ ~ 


ftltlOO ANO UND^R tlfl50 


******* ■ ' 




.7.0 


4.1 


9,6 


5.8 ; 


~ 


$ltl30 AND UN0E>1 Sl«200 






.6 


3.1 


8.3 . 


'6*8 




9lt200 ANO UNDER ll»250 






• 8 


2.7 


8.6 

f 


10.1 


(4.ii 


«1»250 AND UNDER 'il»300 




— 


1.7 


1.9 


5*1- 


7*2 


7.5 


.tl.jOO'ANO UN0£R^lit350 




- 


(1.31 


. 1.3 


5.5 


a.i 


6*3 


(lt350 AND UNDER llaAOO 








1.0 . 


3 .3 ■ 




12.0 


$lt^OO Ar4t>' UNDER lla^SO 








12*4) 


3.3 


7*5 


7.q 


I'li^^O AND UNDER llr^OO 




- 






2*8 


6.9 


7-1 


»1,500 AND UNDER. 11* 550 










1.0 


3.5 


8.3 


»lr^50 AND UNDER. 11.600 










1.3 


4«8 


" 15^.3 


$It600 AND UNPER il>&50 










.7 * 


3-3 


7.6 


$lt650 AND UN[JER'«llt700 










1«1 


•7 


6.4 


■ »1,700 AND UNDER a 1.7 50 










12.2) 


. .6 


.5.8 


'^1. 750 AND UNDER il.aOO 




; - . 




- ■ 


- 


1-4 


U6 


tl,800 AND UNDER li>850 












1 -0 


5.3 


$1*850 AND UNDER ll,'9O0 












.7* 


• 9 


tl,90O AND UNC^ER ll>950 












1.3 


1.3 


U.950 ^NO' OVER 












^ 1.^ 


,1.6 






lOOpO 


IDO.O 


100.0 


100*0 


100.0 


100.0 


NUMBER fJF EHPLOYEES .^^ 


• • ^a'a'a • • • i 


5.328 


7,111 


24,725 


15,413 


3t666 


ltll3 


"AVERAGt MONTHLY SALARY 




1712 


sa6 3 


' $939 


II9I4S 


41t306 


»lt514 



' For scope <yf sludy, sm table A -1 in appendix A- have been accumulated and are shown in the inierval above or 

.r , below, the extreme interval containing at least 1 percent. The 

NOTE: To avoid showing small proportions- of employes pcfcehta^jes reprasenting these employees are shown in paren-. 

scattered ar or near the extremes of the distributions for some theses. Because of. rounding, sums of indiyidual itorns may not 

occupations, the percentages of empldyoes in these intervals equal 100.^ 



Tables. Employment distribution by salary: Clerical ocqupations 

(Percent diltrlbulion of employam in fe(ectecJ clerical occupationv by mornhly salary. United Slates except ^la«ka ^nd Hawaii/ March 1978) 



Monthly salary 



$400 AND UNU£R t^^ti 

%A2i ANU UNUtR >4$0 . 

§450 AND (INOCk >473. . 

S%73 ANO UNOEK tSOO 

S5C0 AND UNDER >!>2*> 

$3^2 3 AND UNOEft S550 

S550 ANO UNUEK $373 

Sb75 AtiCi UNDER >600 

>6a0 AND UNDER %t>Z5 
AHV UNDER S630 
$<^50 ANU UNDeR S673 
«673 ANU UNOER i700 



S7UC AND UNO£R tJZb 
S7i£5 AND UNObH >736 
S730 AND UNDEW i7T> 
S779 AND UNUER »800 

>aOO AND UNOER tB25 

Se23 AUD UNDER »830 

>d30 AND UNDER >873 

' >tt73 AND UNDEk 1900 



%900 AMD UNDER %925 .... 
S923 AND UNDER y950 .... 
t950 AND UNDER 1973 .... 
$979 AND UNDER tlfOOO 
SlfDJO ANU UNUEK tl i03D 

$LtD3D AND UNDER tI«IDO 

tltlDD AND UNDER tlflSO 

tl»l!»0 ANO UNDER Sl«200 

tl»2J0 AND UNDER SI «2 50 

tlt230 AND UNDER SlfBOO 

Slv3DD AND UNDER SI .350 
$1,33D ANO UNDER Sl.^OD 
tlt^OD ANO UNDER tlf^bO 
tI«4S0 ANO DVER ....... 

TOTAL 

NUHtSEK OF EMPLOYEES .. 
AVERAGE HONTHLY TsALARY 



Clerks^ accounting 



(0.31 

Iml 

2.6 

5.5 
4.3 
&.2 ^ 
6.7 

7.0 
6.2 
'7.3 
6. D 

5.7 
4.7 X 
5.1 
4.3 

3.3 
2.6 
2.7 
2.D 

l.S 

1.1 

2.1" 
1.9 
3.1 

1.7 
1.4 
I.D 

(i.aj 



LOO.O 



S0*311 
1724 



Clerks, file 



(1.71 
1.2 

2.3 
2-3 
3.9 
4.2 

4.7 

5.3 

5.1 

4.7 
4.7 

4.8 
3.9 

4.5 

' 3-3 
3il 

7.y 

6.4 
3.1 
9.D 
2.2 
2.7 

2.3 
1.7 
I.D 
2.1 

lOD.O 



74,D53 
1916 



0.^5 
3.5, 
14.2 
14.5 

13. a 
L2.6 
9.0 
10. a 

6.3 
4.1 
3.7 
1.8 

1.0 
(4.21 



lOD.D 



3Dff3B4 
1552 



D.6 
4.1 
5.5 

7.6 
7.7 
10.3 
8.0 

7.8 
7.4 
5.7 
5.7 

4.B 

3.7 

^ 4.0; 

I.D 
.8 
.6 ' 

1.6 

.7 
1.3 
.7 
.9 
1.5 

<4.H 



L.O 

.6 

2.7 
3.7 

5.1 
5.0 

5.6 

5.7 

5.9 
3.7 

.4.7 . 
3.7 
*.2 , 

. 3. 6 

2.5 
2..0 
2.6 
2.2 
5.D. 

4.2 
3.6 
L.2 

5.8 ■. 
l.B 

1.5 
(l.Ql 



Key entry operators 



IDD.O . 



100. D 



L3.421 
S660 



4tl91 

' S841 



(0. 1} 
1.2 
2.4 

5.6 
4.1 

e.o 
7. a 

8.0 
7.7 
7.1 
6.2 

5.5 
4.7 
5.1 
3.9 

.2.7 
2.4 
2.1 
1.6 

' 2.0 
1.4 

• . 1.3 
L . 0 - 
1.8 

1.4 
.9 
1.6 
1.2 
( 1.4J 



Messengers 



a.t5) 

1.8 i 
1.^ 

4.5 
3.7 
5.0 ■. 
4.7 

6.0 
6.4 

6.0 
• 6.3 

5.3 
6.2 
5.0 
4.7 

4.4 

3.5 
3.6 
2.4 
4.0 

3. L 

a.i 

2.0 
2.2 
I.l 

1.1 '■ 

i 1. e 1 



lOO.O 



LOO.O 



64, 112 
S71Z 



42*433 
1842 



0.3 
1.6 
6.5 
9.6 

8.5 
9.3 
8.5 
7.9 

7.8 
4.9 
5.7 
5.9 

4.1 

'3.1 
1.8 
1.3 

I.l 
1.3 
1.8 
1.4 

.5 
.8 

1. 1 
. .7 

1.2 

(2.91 



IGO.O 



20 « 435 
$633 



Se« footnotes at «nd of table. 
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Table 6. Employment distribution by salary: Clerical occupations— Continued 

(Porcont dnlrtbuliot^ (>f employtfes in tolect^d clerical occupiiiions. by monthly sal^iry, United Stiiies except Alpski^and Hawaii/ March 1978) 



• MonUily Salary 


Secretaries 


Stcnog- 
'^raphcrs, 
general . 


. Stenog- 
raphors, 
• «nior- 


, ■ ' Ty'pisii _ • 


1 ■ 


11 


III ' 


.IV 






II 


















0.6 . 




t450 -ANU UNDER t47t> .•«.••.....•• 










- 


10.9) 

• 1.2'' 
2. 6 
3.6 




2.3 
5.0 


10.8) 

1.5 
I •9 
3.6 

.. 5;.7 ■ 

6i7 
6.3 
7.7 


S500 AND UNUEK •$3 2i> 

$:>2S And unuer t^^o •■•«••••••■■• 


. ( r.L) 

1.4 
i*4 
2. L 


11.51 
1.1 

1.5 
2.2 






■- 


(0.9) 
1.3 


6.6 

7.9 
11. C 
11-0 

8.3 A 
^ 6.8 






- 




3.7 

4.6 

5.3 


t6U0 ANO U^^U£^*625 • ^. ••••*••• . 


3.1 
^•3 


<2.0) 
1.6 
1.9 

2.2 
2.8 
3.6 
■ 4.0 

( 

4.1 




- 


1.. 7 
2 .4 




6,0 
6.0 


3.6 
■ 4.0 


<i.a) 

1.2 

1.0 
1.7 




5.6 


3.0 
- 3.9 

4.3 

. 4.5 


6.5 




- 


4.3 


5-4 


f-f 


$700 ANO UNUtH S7 25 ^.««.*^*.***. 


6:4 
6.2 


4-5 
4.8 . 


- 


5.6 
5.1 


4.7 

4.0' 
2.8 , 

2.Q: 


5.9 
5-7 
6.1 
5.5 

4.0 


• TSn AMil IIKIICU ft T T it 1 


7.2 


5.2 


2. i 
2.2 


(2.3) 

■r 1.6 


. 5.-V 

4.4 ' 


4. 7 




6.4 


5#1 


4.0 / 




b.5 


5.7 


2.4 


a. 4 


4.8 


4.1 


1.8- 
1.6 


S92ti ANO UNUER^^^SO 


6.2 
5.6 
■4 *5 ■ 


5.8 


4.6 

5.1 
4.4 


2.5 
3.S 
3.0 


1.5 


4.'r 

2.9 
3.5 


'5.5 
5.7 


4.1 . 

3^3 ^ 
2.7 




6.1 

5.3 


3.1 
i-4 


1.0 
1.5 


»tt7 5 AND aNU€R S900 . . ^ ...^^^TT. • • . 


3-7 




4.6 


5.6 


5.0 


4.4 

3.7 


2.5 


4.2 


- 4.3 
4-7 
4.6 

3-2 


.8 


2.4 

2.0 
2.2 
2.1 




3-3 
2.2 
1.9 


4.6 
4.1 

3.9 

5. A . 

5.4 
3.5 
2.9 
2.1 
1.8 


5.2 
4.9 
4.6 


3.1 


2.9 


1.4 
.7 
1 .0 




4.3 
4.7 


2.2 

2.9. 


4.2 
2.9 
4. 2 

3«1> 
1.4 
1.8 
4. 4 

2.0 




3.» 


8.7 

7.8 
■ 6.4 
5.6 
*.3 
2.5 


8.5 


7.2 

8.2 
8.4 

7.2. ■ 

6.1 

5.6 


6. 9 


(3.2),- 

■ .■ ~ . 

- 


3.5 

i.a 

1.3 
1.4 
2.2 
(l.B) 


Sl»ar>0 AND UNUbK iifloo 

^l.l)O0 AKO L>NUEH '^l fl50 

Sivl^O. ANt> UfiDErt SlfZOO ....«...« 
••'^ 1 v20 J .ANl) UNUtR Slr£50 
Siyz^iO A.XO UNUEK Sl,iOO • 


2.5 
2.3 
L.3 

V t.5 
■' 'l.O 


b;2 

7.1 
8.2 
6.7 
5.6 


6.8 
. 4.1 
3.4 
'2.8 
3.7 


SX^J'JO ANO UNDER SL^iSO 


(1.1 ) 

- , 


1.2 


2.2 


3.9 
3.2 
2.5 
1.8 


6.1 
5.7 
4.6 
3.9 
2.8 

2.8 
2*1 
1.6 
3.5 


(1.1) 


1.9 


— 


— 


rtiJ^jO AND UNDER Slt^OO 

iif400 ANU UKD&i^ SIt450 ...•..«.. 

/Ki_-<«^n AMn iJNi)pR 4 1 .lint) 


12.31 


2.0 
1.4 
1.5 


1.2 

• {0.6i 












(L.6J 


1-7 




- 


- ■ 




• • . ' 

Si»5)0 AND UNDER %l,b06 


- 


- ■ 


1.4 
(2.4) 


- 
































































100.0. 


100.0 


JtOO.O 


100.0 


LOO.O 


loo.b 


lOy.Q 


• 100 <.p 


100.0 






39 r 89 5 
S817 


74, 557 
»e93 


84,253 
i99L 


53*749 
«liOd5 


'n 17,863 
■ *lf202 


26 T 031 
$819 


27ff661 
$916 


41ff21« 
$648 


24«932 
$773 







J,. 



' -For scope ot study. 5ee table A 1 in appe/?dix A. interval j 'have been accumulated and are jhpwn in tho interval above or below the extreme * ' 

iritcrval containing at leost 1 percent. The percentages representing these employees. are 
• NOTE: Yo awoid showing small proportions of employees scattered ot or near the shown in parentheses: Because of rounding^ sums of individual item's may noic<iual 100. 

axlremos, of the distribution sij for scfmo occupations, the percentages of employees in these . . 




( 



{VefQ>nt.diitribUtion of <implotfw<in Htt.e^^p'rofewlanal/rim technical, and clericat>occu1)ations^ by rndustry dmiion/ United State. 6xcet^^ Alaska and Hawaii^ March |978) 



* Occupation.'! 



Mming 



AcpcuNTh.NjTs^:. . . .7'...'. , : 

A-tln i T.HR i . i . v. , ; 

Cffl^F •'4CCaUNTA^iTS -ii-.'. 

ATTOQfSiEY? ,' i-. ' • 

B^vcp s . i. . . . . ': — ,;,;y-T 

j B Afi/AL Y S T S .-. ^. . 
or^^ECTbftS" OP. .Pc» SONNE L . 
C HEM 1 ST S 1' . t. . ^ r . . 

?*ic TNgERs • . . » : . . . . .. v^.;. i . • . 

' ' T JC fcIN I C A L S UP.PO«^ T ' ,_^/^> 

G Mf. I'nH E>t I NG T E C H Wl C I ANS . . ; < . • >- 

0^ AFT CRS J 

COMPUTE OPEKAf JHS .V . . \ . , ..iV^ 




Con- 
struction 



• { 



LL:eRICAL, 



CtE«^K5. ACCCJNTINO 

CLPPKSt FILE 

K£Y ENTRY OPERATORS 

M6SSEMC?<? S » . 

SECRETARIES 

STE^i^GR4PHERS . . . . t 
TYPISTS . . . 



.151 
151 
\5} 
151 
151 
151 
i5l 



15) 
(5) 
t5) 
(51 
(5> 
(51 
(51 
(51 



(51 

5 
(5) 



(5) 
<5| 
(5) 
(5) 
(51 
(5) 
(5) 



Manu- 
•facturing 



62 
38 
70 
26 
62 
56 
73 
91 
7* 



79 
68 
39 



^1 
18 
38 
3i 
50 
^6 
39 



Public 
utilities* 



13 - 
15 

8 
16 

6 

a 

4 ■ 
(5) 
8 



5 
10 
10 



1^ 

. 6 
10 
10 
10 

2^ 

9 



Wholesale 
tratfe 



5 

(51 
(51 
(51 
(5) 
(51 
151 



151 
(51 

7 



9 
(51 

6 
5 
(5> 



Retail 
trade 



(51 . 

6 
.4 
(51 
(51 
(5) 

4 
(51 
(51 



(5) 
(51 
5 



13 
(51 

6 

6 

4 

(51 

■ 4' 



FinarKe, 
insurthC©,' 
and real 
estate 



9 
34 

5 
48 
(51 
29 
II 
(51 
(51 



(51 
(91 

2^ 



16 . 

66 

21 

42 

23 

19 

38 



Selected 
'. .services* 



(51 
(5) 
.4 . 
I5» 
' 4 

4" 
(51 

6 ' 
13 



14 

14 
10 



(51 
(51 
11 

6 . 
5 
. 4 
5 



' Each occupation includettfie work levels shown in table ?. 
' For scope o1 study, see table A- 1 in a!jpendi>t A. ^ . / 
' Traneoortation (except U.S. Postal Service), communications; electric, gas. and.sani- 
tary services. - * . . ^ 



' * * Limited to engmeering, architectural, and surveying services; commercially operated , 
research, dewelopment,nBndttittng labcratoriei; credit reporting, ^nd collection agencies; <^om-j 
"puter and data procasilt>g »rvlces; management, consulting, and public relations services; and 
noncommercial educatidnal, scientific, and research organizations, • 
■ * " » tesi than 4 percent.- • ' ■ . 



■ r 



ERIC 



28 



32 



Table 8. Relative salary levels: Occupation by industry division 

(Relativo salary teveli for Miectod proToisionbl. adminlstrativev technital. and clerical occupations' by industry division.' United States except Alaska and Hawaii, M^rch 1976) 
(Average salary for each occupation in all industries ■ lOOr . ' ■ 



Occupation 



Mining 



Con- 
Jjruction 



■ Manu- 
facturing 



Public 
utilities' 



.Wholesale 
trade V 



Retail 
trade' 



Finance, 
insurance, 
and real . 
estate 



Selected 
services* 



PROFPSStONAl AND AOHlNl STRATI VE 



ACCCtlNTANTS . . 

AUDITORS , . , . 

CHIEF ACCnUNTA>aTS . . 
ATTOON-evs ', 

BuyE»^s 

JOB analysts: : 

DIRSCTOOS Or PE^^SaNNcL 

CHC^ISTS \ 

ENGINES RS 



5^- 



lOB 
113 
y 151 

112 

loa 

117 
107 

108 



TECHNICAL SUPPORT 



«=SG|NEf:RINO TECHNICIANS. 

DRAFTERS . . . 

COMPUTER OPERATORS 



CLERICAL 



CLEftKSt ACCQUf^TlNC . . . . 

CLERKS., FILE. . . : . . . 

KEY ENTRY OPERATORS 

HE SSENOFRS.-. . , ... . . . 

SECOETAm»^S 

STEN0GR<\PHeR5 

jYPi sTs . t. . . . 



lis 

115 

102 



111 

loa 

108 
109 
114 

97 
108 



96 
105 
151 
45) 
102 

151 

101 



102 
100 
95. 



99 
ll-^ 
102 
92 
98 
91 
103 



100 

105 c 

101 

106 

100 

104 

lOl 

100 

100 



99 
100 
10.4 



101 

110 I 

105 

107 

103 

103 

105 



104 

105 
99 
97 
109 
112 
109 
151 
103 



115 
108 
113 



120 
131 
121 
125 
111 
108 
121 



94 

fSI 

{5} 
97 
98 

t5i 



C5> 
lOI 



96 
106 

99 
100 
100 
104 
100 



100 
97 
<5I 
105 

loo 

C51 
A6 
151 
151 



94 

97 



93 
104 
96 
98. 
88 
93 
100 



93 
92 
(51 
98 

94 

V5I 



€51 
94 



88 

93 
91 
90 
90 
62 
88 



93 
191 
<5) 

97 

93 
(5> 
191 
, 95 

98 



101 
96 

.60 



90V 
104 

86 

92 
100 

91 
100 



' Each bccuAlion. Includes the worl< levels. shpvvn in table t, In computing relative 
.sa.iary l,ev«ls ior e^(Mlbcupation by industry division, the total emplDyment tn each work 
level in all. Industries, virveyed was used as a constant employment weight to eliminate the 
effect of diffefencey-Vn the proportion of employment in varlous^work/levcl* within each 
occupation. ' . ^ ; ^ , ' .\ 

' For scope of study, sie'tpble .^'l if^'appendix A. 

^ .Transponaliofj (except U.S.' Postal Service), communications, electric, gas, and 
sanitary services. ■ ' " "...c ■ ..^ 



' ^ Limited to erigineering, architectural, and surveying services; commercially oper- 
ated research, development, and testing laboratories; advertising; credit reporting and col lee- 
. tidn ^ncies; computer and data procassing «n/ic«: . management, corisulting. end public 
relations seryices; and noncommercial educat1ona).*'scientif icrand research organizations. 

Insufficient employment in 1 work level or more to warrant separate presentation 
of data. . 



Table 9. Average WeTekly hours: Occupation by industry division ^ 

-tAver nge «andird w««klv hour*' lof emptoyMi Injalecied profewlonal, administraiive^technicol. and clerical occup^tionV industry diviiion'/ United Slates except. Alaska and Hawaii. 
March 1978) 



Occupation 



PftO^SSSt'JNAL AND ADM I N I STP AT I V£ 



. ACC CUNT. ANTS 

iUOtTORS*. ...... :. .• 

CHIEF ACCOUNTAJT.S. . . . J . 

ATTOfiN£yS 

BUYE5 S 

JOB ANALVSTS . •. 

JlRcCTORS OP PERSONNEL. 

CHEMISTS." 

f NG!NEP«lS . . 



Mining 



TeCWtCAL SUPP^R^T 
FNCINEEfll NO- TECMhl C I ANS . . . . . 

f>R AtTER^s . : i 

.COMPUTED rjpc^AT-XftS . . ; ► . .j. . . , 

CL Eft lUl 

CL*=PKSf ACCOUNT! raC. 

CLCRKS, V 

KEV ENTHV OPEHATOnS . . 

SSPNGcR S . * . * 

SECWFTAJ* lES . : 

STEN0GilAPH6'lS ; 

. TYPISTS :.r • • 



39.5 
39.0 
i6l 
39.5 
39.5 

16) 

40.0 . 



40.0 
40.0 

39*5 



39.5 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
39.5 
39.5 
39^5 



Con- 
struction 



39.5 
40.0 

16) 
40.0 
40^0 
4O.0 . 

16). 

40.0 



39.5 
40.0 
39.5 



39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39.5- 
39.0 
40.0 



Manu- 
facturing' 



39.5 
39.0 
40.0 
36.5 
40.0 
.39.0 

39.5 
40.0 



40.0 
40.0 

3?, 5 



39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39.0 
39.5 
40.0 
39.5 



fublic 
utilities* 



39.5 
39.0 
39.9 
39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
40.0 
|6J 
39. !f 



40.0 
39.0 
39.0 



39.5 
39.5 
39,5 
39.0 
39.0 
39.0 
39.5 



Wholesalo 
trade ^ ■ 



39.5 
16) 
16) 
39.5 
40.0 

16) 
16) 
16) 



(61 

16> 
• 3945 



39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39^9 
39.5 
39.0 



Retail 
trade 



39.5 
39.5 
16) 
30.5 
39.5 
38.0 
40.0 
(6) 
16) 



39*0 
39.5 



39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39.0 
40.0 
39.5 



• Finance, 
Insurance, 
and real 
estate 



36.0 
37.9 
(6) 

36.5 
(6) 
38.0 

3e.o 

16) 



16) 
38.0 



38.0 
38.0 
38.0 
38.0 
38.0 
38.0 
38.0 



Selected 
services* 



39.5 
<6) 
16) 
39.0 
39.5 
.38.0 
; 16) 
39.0 
39*5 



• / 



39.9 
40,0 
39.5 



.38.5 
39.0 
39.5 
38.5 
39.5 
39.0 
39.0 



'.Based on the standard workweek for which employees receive their .regular 
straight-time salary. It itandard hours were not available, the standard hours applicable. for a 
majority of the office work force in the establishment were used, Thp average for each Jpb 
category was rounded to tbe nearest hoi f hour. ■ 

* Each occupation includes the work levels shown in tabte 1. 

* . For scope of stucJy,,see table A-1 in appendix A. 

* Transportation {except U.S. Postal Service), communications; electric, gas, and' 
sanitary services. . • , 



* Limfted to engineering, atchiteaural^ and surveying services; commdrclallv oper- 
ated research, development, and telling laboratories; advertising; credit reporting and.collec- . 
tion agencies: computer and data processing services; management, consulting, firid public: 
relations services; and nonctimmerCil educattor^al, scientlflc, and research organizations; 

■• Insufficient employment In 1 work level or^more to warrant, sepirate presentation 
of data. 




ERIC 



30 



34 



Appendix A; Scope and Method of /Survey 



Scope of survey 

The survey relates' to establishments in the United 
States, except Alaska and Hawaii, in the following in- 
dustries: Mining; construction; manufacturing; transporta- 
tion, communications, electric, gas, and sanitary services 
(except the U.S. Postal Service); wholesale trade; retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and feal estate; and selected 
services. Excluded are establishments employing fewer than 
the minimum number of workers, as indicated for each 
industry division iji table A-1, at the time of referehce of 
the umveirse data (March 1976). The variable minimum 
employment size, which was first adopted in the 1966 
survefy, approximates the minimum establishment size in 
which th^ -survey occupations are typically found. Smaller 
estabiishfnents often do not assign workers the narrowly 
defined^job duties specified in ;the survey definitions. 
Establishiyients within the scope of the survey at the time 
of preparation of the universe list are included even if they 
employed 'few^r than the specified minimum nimiber of 
workers when visitei^- for the survey. However, establish- 
ments found to be outside of the industrial scope of the 
survey during the visit are excluded. 

The estimated number of establishments and the total 
employment . within the scope of this survey, and within the 
sample actu^ly studied, are shown for each major industry 
division in table A-1. These estimates .also are shown 
separately for establishments employment 2,500 workers or 
more and for those located in Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSA's).^ ' * 



Time of survey and method of collection .. 

Data . collection was planned so that the data would 
reflect'an average reference period of March 197.8. ^ 

Data were obtained by Bureau -field economists who 
visited a nationwide sample of representative establishments., 
witliin the iscope of the survey between January and May. 
Employees were classified* according to occupation and 
level, with the assistance of company officials, on the basis 

* The metropolitan area data relate to all 276 SMS A's (within the 
48 States surveyed) as revised through June 1977 by the U.S. Office 
of Management and Budget. Earlier surveys represented SMSA's 
ranging in number from 188 for surveys before 1963 to 263 in the 
1975 and. 1976 surveys. 

^The March payroll period has been used since the 1972 survey. 
The 1967 and 1971 surveys had a June reference period for all 
occupations. Before the 1967 study, the average reference period 
was February for clerical and drafting jobs and March for all other 
occupations. fUnta 1963, reports' listed "Winter'Vas the reference 
period. From 1 96 through 1966, the more, specific desi^atioh' 
**February-March'*. was ysed. 



of the BLS job definitions w^hich appear in appendix C: In 
..comparing actual duties and responsibilities of employees 
/with those enuinerated in the survey definitions, extensive 
: use was made of company occupational descriptions, 
' reorganization charts, and other personnel records. 

■ \ , ' ■ *^ ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

' ■■'('■■ • ■ . ■ ■ * . ■■ ' • 

'">^ * •■ ■ 

Sampling and estimating procedures 

: ■ • " ■ . : ' . • ■ . ■ , . 

The sampling frame from which the sample' was drawn 
for the_1978 .survey was obtained , by updating and 
supplementing the sampling frame for the 1977 survey 
using information obtained from the Unemployment 
Insurance reporting systems of the 48 States within the 
scope of the survey. .All establishmis^ts in the sampling 
frame were stratified by industry group and by total 
employment (size class). 

The sample for the 1978 survey included approximately 
3,930 , establishments.^ The sample 'selected for the 1977 
survey was retained, for approximately one-half of the 
sampled strata (a sample of ney establishments within the 
survey scope was also selected from these strata). An 
independent sample was selected from each of the re- 
maining strata. In each of the independently sampled strata, 
the sample size, was approximately proportional to total 
employment for the stratum^ All samples were systematic 
random samples. ' 

In combining the data, each establishment was weighted 
according to the inverse of its probability of selection, so 
that unbiased estimates of universe totals were generated. If 
data, were not provided by a sample member, weights of 
responding sample estabjishments within the same stratum 
"were adjusted to account for the missing establishment. No 
adjustment was made for establishments which were de^ 
termined to be out of business or out of the ^ope of the 
survey at thV :ti«i6- of' ^lata collection. In tlie March 1978^ 
survey, data^yere ^^,n^^ available from about 12 percent of 
the sample'^^bers (representing 2,228,000 employees in 
the total universe); an additional 3 percent (representing 
444,000 employees) of the sampled establishments were 
either out of business or out of the scope of the survey. [ . 



Nature of data collected and reported 

Reported salaries are standard salaries paid for standard 
work schedules, i.e., the straight-time salary conesponding 
to the employee^ normal* work schedule excluding over- 

.^A few of the largest empioyeis, together employing 
' approximately 1,160,000 workers, gave data on a companywide 
.basis. These companies were eliminated from the universe to whiclf 
the procedure described applies, the sample count includes the 
establishfnehts of these companies Within the scope of the survey. 



Table A-1 Numbar of eitabliihmenti and workerj within scope of survey and number studied, by industry division, United States, March 1978 



Industry division^ 



United States-all industries^ . , 



. Manufe'cturing'..., 

, Nonmanufacturing: " 

: Mining • . . , • « • p ... . . 

'construction 

Transportation, communication, electric, gas, 

and sanitary services 

Whofesale trade ..,,,,..'.....^.1... 
Retail trade 

• hnance, insurance^ and real estate ........ 

Selected services^ 

Matropolhanareas-allinclustrles'' .., 

Maniiftctiiring .'.)........ 

Nonmanufacturing; 

Mining 

Construction ........ . ^ 

Transportation, communication, electric, gas, 

and sani^tary services 

'. Wholesaletrade . :. 

Retail trade ............. 

Finance, insurance, and real estate . .' . v.'. . , 
" ■ Selected services* 

■ "Establishriien'ts employing 2^500 workers 
or more-all industries 



Manufacturing 



Miniriiiim 
employment 
in establish- 
ments within 

scope of 

.survey 



4100-250 

• 250 
■ 250 

5100-250 
•100 
250 
■ .100 
100 



4l 00^250 

- 250 
250; 

5i00-250 
MOO 

'.■250 
100 
100 



- — Withln-scpprofsurvey 



''100.250 



Number of 
' establish- 
ments 



36,554 

18;637 

442 
516 

3,534 
3,589 
3,296 
5,377 
1,163 

29,284^ 

13,376 

244 

, 4^73 

2,641 
3,239 
3,112 
5,072 
1,127 



987 
513 



.Workers in establishments 



Total ■■■ 



21,301,802 

,12,153,018' 

324,126 
275,428 

2,562,859 
765,475 
2,736,508 
2,031,302 
453,086 

17,709,780 

9,245,862 

172,561 
248,829 

2,268,280 
714,601 
2,668,531' 
1,949,361 
. 441,755 

^ 6,430,147 
3,716,934, . 



Professional, 
administrative, 
supervisory, 
andclerlcal^ 



8,867,777 

3;746,710 

■109,415 
105,443 

1,244,169 
422,739 
887,859 

1,971,103 
380,339 

8,074,257.; 

3,214,976 

: 74,194 . 
101,772- 

1,145,651 
404,916 
872,038 
1,689,162 
■371,548 



2,884,! 
1,394,566 



Studied 



Number of 
establish- 
ments 



3,605 



77' 
53 

■436 
228 
394 
392 
145 

2,970 



39 

42. 

373 

211 

381. 

376 

140^ 



'761 
449 



Workers In establishment^^ 



Total 



6,995,437 

4,080,552 

88,354 
51,294 

1,203,988 
56,447 . 
809,793 
535,107 

• 169,902 

6,423,677 

,1 

3,626,224 ' 

" ,47,713 
, 38,034 

' if' 

■ 1,158,819 
54,8p7 
. 804,385 
528,822 
V 164,783 

5,085,:i14 
3,057,^84 



: . lAs defined. in the 1972 edition of the Standard IndtixM ClassHication Manual, 
■ U5. Office of Management and Budget. 

. ' •2|ncludesexecutiVe,administrativ8,professlonal,supervisory,and clerical employees, 
but excludes technicians, draf ters, and sales personnel . 
. .^^Establishments with total employment at or above the minimum limitation 
indicated in the first' col umn; excludes ;Alas1<a and Hawaii. , 

^Minimum employment size was 100 for chemical and allied products; petroleum . 
refining "and rSlated industries; machinery, except electrical; electrical machinery, , 
equipment; and supplies; trensportation equipment; and^ instruments and related , 
products. Miniinum size was 250 in all other manufaclMrit^idustries. 
^lyiinim'um employment size was 100 for rail road .transportation; local and suburban 



.Professional . 
administrative/ 
supervisory, ' 
and clerical 



3,116,155 

1,448,835 

35,473 
. 26,352 

641,853 
35,221 
270,931 
520,779 
136,711 

2,972.254 

1,345,965' 

23,132 
24,628 

626,875 
34,617 
' 269,317 
514,494 
133,226 

2,301,546 
'1,136,394 



transit; deep sea foreign and domestic transportation; air.iransportation; communica- 
tions, electric, gas, and sanitary services; and pipelines; and 250 for all other transports ■ 
tio'h industries. U'.S. Postal Satvice is excluded from the survey. 
! ^Limited to eng|neering,architecti/ral,and5uryeylngser|ice5;comrnercially operate^^ 
■research, 'development,' and testing laboratories; advertising; credit reporting and, 
'collection agencies; computer and data processing services; management, consulting, and 
public relations services; and noncommercial educational, scientific, and research 
organizations.' , , .^j ' . „ 

'Standard metropolitan statistical areas i|j' the. United States, except Alaska and •, 
Hawaii, as revised through, June 1977 by the U.S. Office of Management and Budget;' 
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time hours. Nonproduction bonuses are excluded, bilt - 
cost-of-living payments and incentive earnings are included. . 
Average salaries are for full-time employees for whom 
salary data are available: 

Datia on year-to-year .changes in average salaries are 
subject to limitations which reflect the nature of the data 
collected. Changes in average salaries reflect not only , 
general salary increases, and merit or other increases^ven to 
individuals while in the same work level categojj^, but they 
alsomay reflect other factors such as employee" ^xnover, 
expansions or reductions in the work force, and changesin' 
staffing patterns within establishments with differentsalary 
levels.' For example, an expansion in force may increase the 
proportion of (employees at the minimum of the salary 
range established for a work level, which would tend to 
lower the average, whereas a reduction or a low turnover in 
the, work force may have the opposite effect. Similarly, 
proriiotions of employees to higher work levels of profes- 
sioii,al alid administrative occupations mdy affect the 
average of each level. The established salary ranges for such 
occupations are relatively wide, and promoted employees, 
who may have been paid the maximum of the salary scale 
tpi the flower level, are likely to be replaced by less; 
experienced employees who may be paid the nriinimurri. 
Occupations most likely to. reflect such changes in the 
salary averages are the higher levels of professional and 
administrative occupations ahd single-incumbent positions 
such as chief accountant and director of personnel.^ 

Some companies had an established policy of not 
disclosing salary data for some of their employees. Often 
this policy related to higher level positions because these 
employees were considered part of the management group 
or were classified in categories which included only one 
employee. In nearly all instances, however, information >yas' 
provided, on the number of such employees and' the 
appropriate occupational classification* It was thus possible 
to estimate the proportion of employees in each category 
for whom salary data were not available. In all but 9 of the 
78 occupational levels surveyed, the proportion of em- 
ployees for whom salary data Avere not available was less 
than 5 percent/ 

Comparisons between establishments that provided 
salary . data for each specific occupationar level and those 
that did not, indicate that the two classes of establishments 
did not differ materially in industries represented, ejriploy- 
ment, or salary levels for other^bbs in this series for wtiith 
data were available. 

Occupational * employnient counts generated by the 
survey are estimates of the total for air establishments 

. ^These^ tj/pes of occupations also may be subject to greater 
sampling error, as explained in the paragraph headed ''Estimates of 
sampling error.'* 

Those with 5 percent and over were: Chief accountants I^II, 
■ and.III-ib, 6, and 9 percent, respectively ; attorneys .V and VI-6 
' and 14 percent, respectively; directors of personnel II, III, and 
IV-9, 12, and 18 percent, respectively; and chemists ViII-9 
percent^ : . 



■ V • t . " 

within the scope of the survey and not just for the 
establishments actually studied. An occupational eihploy- 
ment estirhate was derived by multiplying the full-time 
employment in the occupation in each sample establish- 
ment by the establishment weight and then summing these 
results. „. y 

Employees whose salary ?^ata were nx5t available were . 
not taken into account in theiestimates. jUsonot taken into 
account were the few instances in whicl^ salary -data^ were 
available but there, was no-^tirfactory basis for classifying 
the employees, by work level. In \^ddition, survey 
ipccupations were limited to. employees meeting the specific^ 
criteria in each survey definition and were not intendedyto 
include all employees m each field of work.*^ For these 
reasons, aryi because of differences in occupational 
structure among establishments, estimates of occupational 
employment obtained from the sample of establishments 
studied indicate only the relative importance of the 
occupations and levels as defined for the survey. These 
qualifications of the eiriployment estimates do not mate- 
rially affect the accuracy of the earnings data. 

Wherever possible, data were Collected foijf men and 
women separately. For clerical occupations in which both 
men and women are commonly employed, separate data by 
sex" are ^ available from the Bureau's area wage survey 
reports compiled by metropolitan are;a.' Occupations and 
work levels in which women accounted for 5 percent or 
more of the employment were distributed accordin^to the 
propdrtiori of women employees as follows: 



Women (percent) Occupation and level 

95 Qr more .... File clerks I and secretaries I and V 

90-94 . . . . ... Accounting clerks I, file clerks I and II, 

key entry operators I and II, secretaries 

II, III, and IV> general stenographers, 
and, typists I and II 

85-89 . .:.'■!■. . . Senior stenographers 
80-84 Accounting clerks II 

60-64 ....... Job analyse It . ^ 

45-49 . . . . Messengere 

40-44 . . . . ... . Buyers 1. .\ 

35-39 ........ Job analysts III, chemists I, and com- j 

puter operators II- * 

30-34 . Accountants I and drafter-tracers \ 

25-29 ....... Computer opepators I |l 

20-24 ....... Accountants II, auditors I, job analysts j 

IV, chemists 11, engineering technicians j 
I, and computer operators II I 
15-19 . ...... Auditors II, attorneys I and II, buyers II, I 

. * and directors of personr\el I j 

10-14 i r Accountants III, Chemists III, engineer-^ || 

ing technicians II, drafters I, and com- | 
puter operators IV r 
5-9 . ....... Accountants IV, auditors IM, attorneys r 

III, IV, and V, buyers III, directors of I; 
personnel It and 111, engineers I, en-' 
gineering technicians I H/drafters 1 1, and 1 
computer operators V . . | 



Con version of salary rates ( • 

Salary data were coljected from compariy records ip 
their most readily available form, i.e., weekly, Biweeidjr, 



semimonthly, monthly, or annually. For the initial tabula- 
tions, the salary data, were first coriverted to a monthly 
basis. The factors used to eonvertifthese data are as follows: 

• P9Y roll basis Conversion factor 

Weekly . . ; . ...... 4.3450 

Biweekly .. i ............ . 2^725 

Semimorfthly ........ i 2.0000 

Monthly . , . . . . . ; ....... . 1.0000 

Annual .0833 

All salaries were rounded to the nearest dollar. To obtain 
annual salaries in tables 1 and 2, average montlJy salaries 
(to the nearest penny) wer^ multiplied by 12 andjounded 
to the nearest dollar. ^ 

Method of determining mean, median, 
and quartile values .i. 

■' . . * •' ' ' ■' 

' The mean salay (average wage r^te) for a specific 
occupajtiohal level was obtained by dividing total wages for 
that level by the total employment for the occupational 
level. Median and quartile values were derived from 
distributions of employees by salary using $ 1 class intervals. 
AnnualValues wer4 obtained by multiplying monthly values 

. by ^2.^ . ]-■■''■ 



Estimates of sampling error > 

The survey procedure yields estimates with widely 
varying sampling errors, depending on the frequency vnth 
which the job occurs and the dispersion of salaries. For the 

- . 1. ■ ■ .,..•„■ 

^Engineers,, for example, are defined tb- classify employees 
engaged in engineering vvork within a band of eight levels, starting 
with inexperienced engineering graduates and excluding . onjy those 
within certain fields of specialization or in positions above those 
covered by level VIII. In contrast, occupations, such as chief 
accountants and directors of jJCrsonnel are defined to include only 
those with responsibility for a specified program and with"^^uties 
and responsibilities as indicated for each of the more limited 
numt^er of work levels 5elected for study. 
Job analysts irat 3,75 percent. 



78 surveyed occupational workllevels,. estimated relative 
standard errors of the average salaries were distribute!! as 
follows: 53 were under 1 percent; 21 were 1 and under 2 
percent; 3 were 2 and under 3 percent; and 1 was over 3 
percent.'' Standard errors measure the validity of the band, 
within which the true average is likejy to fall. For this 
survey, there is a:70-percent chance that the true value of a 
salary rate lies within a band, of values defined by the 
repbrtied average plus and minus two standard errors. 

. * ■ " ' ■ '■ 

Methods of computatton of annual percent increases ; : 

The percent increases for each occupation in text table 1 
were obtained by adding the aggregate salaries for each level 
in each of 2 successive years and dividing the later sum by 
the earlier sum;. The resultant relative, less 100^ is the 
percent increase, to eliminate thfe effects of year-to-year 
employment shifts, employment in the most recent year 
was multiplied by ^the average salaries , in botH years. 
Changes in the scope of the survey ;and in occupational 
definitions were incorporated into the series as sooaas two 
comparable periods were available. Increases for each of the 
two broad occupational grOups (the professional, adipinrv 

*'istrative, and technical support group; and the -cleri^aL- 

..group) were obtained by averaging t'he increases of the 
occupations within the group. Increases for all survey 
occupations combined, were deterfnined by averaging the 

-increases for the two broad occupational groups. Aimual 
increases were tTien linked to obtain changes that have 
occu^rred since this series was be^n and to compute average 
annual ..rates of increase for each occupation and group arid 
for all occupations combined. 

Year-to-year percent increases for each group specified 
in text table 2; an^^art 1 were determined by adding 
average salaries for all occupations in the group for 2 
. consecutive years, dividing the later sum by the earlier sum, 

^ "shifting the decimal two places to the right, and subtracting ' 
100. Changes in the sco^e of the survey or in occupational 
definitions were fricorpor.&.ted into the series as -sopon as 

. comparable data for 2 coasecutive periods were available. 
.The 17-year trends in text table ? werr Obtained by linking • 
chariges for the i/idividiial periods. 



igipperidix B. Survey Changes in 1978 



>^iahges in oc<nipart1o^ai def ^^^^ 

Minor revisions were made tp the definitions of buyers 
and keypunch operators, and the title of the latter was 
changed to **key entry operators." The revisions were made 



to facilitate classification and better reliate the definitions 
to (futies and responsibilities a^ they exist in private 
industry. Evaluation of survey data and collection ex- 
perience reveal^ that the revised definitions had little 
effect on matches made in the previous survey and did not 
affect colnparisons of dataf for trend purposes. 
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Appendix C. Occu|p»ationalDe^^ 



. / :Thfe primary purpose of preparing job definitions for the Bureau's wage surveys is to assist 

jts. field staff in ckssifying into appropriate occupations, or levels within occupations, work- 
ers who are employed under a variety of payroli titles aad different work arrangements from 

^Establishment, to establishment and from area to auea. This permits the grouping of occupa- 
tional wage rates representing comparable job content. To secVe comparability of job 
content, some^6ccupat^ons ^nd work levels are defined \6 include only those workers meet- 
ing specific criteria as to training, job functions, and responsibilities. Because. of this emjpha- 

• sis 6n* interestablishment and interarea comparability of occupational content, the Bureau's 
occupational definitions may di'ffer significantly from those in, use in i^di^ual establish- 
ments or those prepared for other purposes. Also see note referring to tHecRifinitions for the 
drafting and clerical occupations at the end of this'appendix. ' ^' 



Accountants and Auditors 



ACCOUNTANT 



Performs professional aEcfeuiiting work requiring knowl- 
edge of the theory and practice of recording, classifying, 
examining; awrf analyzing the data and records of financial 
transactions. The work generally requires a bachelor's de-' 
gree in accounting or, in rare instances, equivalent experi- 
ence and education combined. Positions covered by this 
definition are characterii^by the inclusJion of work that is 
arialytical, creative, evaluative, an^ advisory in nature. The 
^^oi]i. :draws uponj^^ of the 

' fundamental doctrines; iKeories, principles, and terminolo- 
gy of acCountanby, and often entails sorne understanding of 

. .such .related fields as business* law, statistics,*and general 
• managemen^^^ 

» Professional responsibilities iniaccouhtant po sitio 
" above the entry and 'developmentaT.ley^^^ incliif*'^ 
sucii duties as: . - y-"., • . ^ i>/ 

Analyzing the effects of transactions^ u^oriNjccount 
relationships; . . ^ 

Evaluating alternative means of treating, transac&ons; 
Planning the manner in which account structyreis 
shoVild be developed or modified; 

Assuring the adequacy of the yiccibunting systehy as 
the basis for reporting to management ; 




Advising operating officials on accounting matters; 

and . ; 

Recommending improvements, adaptations, or rcvi- . 
sions in the accounting system and procedures. 
(Entry and developmental level positions provide opportu- 
nity -iSo develop ability to perform professional duties such 
as those enumerated above.) 

Jn addition to' such professional work, most accountants 
are also responsible for assuring the proper recording. and ^ 
documentation of transactions in the accounts. They, there- 
fore, frequently direct nonprofessional personnel in the ac- 
tual day-to-day' maintenance of books of accounts, the ac- 
cumulation of cost or other comparable data, the prepara- 
tion of standard reports and statemerits*; arid sirnilar wbrk. 
(Positions involving sucK supervisbry work but not includ- 
ing professional duties as described above, are not included 
in this description.) ^ ^ v 

fi'jcc/Mcfed are accountants whbse primUpal c?r 5c?/e dyties 
consist of desigiiing or improjang accounting systems or 
other nonoperating staff^Wiardc, e.g., financial analysis, fi- 
nancial fo^ecastifil, tax advising, etc. (The criteria that fol- 
low for distinguishing among the several levels of work are 
inappropriate for such jobs.) Note, how^ever, that profes- 
sional accourttant positions with responsibility for record- 
ing or reporting accounting data relative to taxes are in- 



le basis for reporting ro management ; ^ . - ^^^^^ ^ 

Considering the need for new or changed controls; /^•^..adiided, as are operating or cost accountants whose work 



Projecting accofinting data to show the effects of pi^ 
posed; plans' on capital investments, income, cash {Jtisi- 
tion, and overall financial condition; ( 

Interpreting the meaning of accounting records, re- 
and staternents; . . 



includes,but is not limited to, improvement of the account- 
ing system. . . . 

Some accountants use electronic data processing equip- 
ment to process, record, and report ^accounting data. In 



some such cases the machine' unit is a Subordinate segment / 
of the accounting system; in others it is a separate entity or 
is attached to some other organization. In either instancev. 
provided that the primary responsibility of the position is 
professional accounting work of the type otherwiseunclud- 
ed, the uise of data, processing equipme!nt-of any type does 
not of itself exclude a position from the accountant de? 
scription nor does it change its level. 

(■ ■ ■ "' ■. . . ■ . ■. • ■ 

Accountant l ( 

General characteristics. At this beginning professional level, 
the accountant learns to apply the principles, theories, and 
"conceplToTacc 

distinguishable from nonprofessional positions by the varU 
ety of assignments; rate and scope of development expected 
ol' the incumbent; and the existence, implicit or explicit, of 
a planned training program designed to give the entering 
accountant practical experience. (Terminal positions are ex- 
cluded.) • ^ 

Direction' received: Works under close supervision of an ex- 
perienced accountant whose guidance is directed primarily 
to the development of the trainee's professional ability and 
to the evaluation, of advancement potential. Limits of as- 
signments are clearly defined,, methods of procedc^e are 
specified, and kinds of items to be noted and referred to 
supervisor are identified. ; 

Typical duties and responsibilities. Performs a variety of 
accounting tasks such as: Examining a variety of financial 
statements for completeness, internal jjccuracy, and con- : 
formance with uniform accounting classifications or other ; 
specific accounting requirements; reconciling reports and 
financial data with financial statements already on file, arfd 
pointing out apparent inconsistencies or errors; carrying out 
, assigned steps jn an accounting analysis ^ such as computing 
standard ratios; assembling and summarizing accounting 
literature on a. given subject; prepar^g relatively simple fi-' 
nancial statements not involving problems of analysis or 
presentation; and preparing charts, tables, and other exhibi 
its to be used in reports. In addition to such work, may also 
perform some nonprofessional tasks for training purposes. 

Responsibility for direction of others, UsunWy none, , 
Accountant II 

General characteristics. At this%^ohtinuing developmental 
level the professional accountant makes practical applica- 
tions of technical, accounting practices and concepts be- 
yond the mere application of detailed rujes i\nd instruc- 
tions. Assignments are designed to expand practical experi- 
ence and to develop professional judgment in the applica- 
tion of basic accounting techniques to simple professional 



problems; Is ^xpQcted to be competent in the application of 
standard procedurp 'and requirements to routine' transac- 
tions, to raise questions about unusiial or questionable 
items, and to suggest solutiorts, (Terminal positions are ex- 
"ciuded;) ' * ^ 

Direction received, ^ork is reviewed closely to verify its 
generiff accuracy and coverage of Unusual problems, to in- 
sure conformance with required prbqedures and special in- 
structions, and to assure professional growth. Progress is 
evaluated in terms of ability to apply professional knowl- 
edge to basic accounting problems in the day-to-day opera- 
tipns of an established accounting system. 

: — '■ ^ ^ ^ A . 

Typical duties and responsibilities. Performs a variety of 
accounting tasks, e.g., prepares routine working -papers, 
schedules, exliibits, and summjuries indicating the extent of 
the examination and presenting and supporting findings and 
recommendations^ Examines a variety of accounting docu- 
ments to verify accuracy of computations and to ascertain 
tliat all transactions are properly supported, are; in accor- 
dance with perti^ient policies and procedures, and are classi- 
fied^ and recorded Recording to acceptable accounting stan- 
dards. V : ' 

Responsibility for the direction of others. Usually none, 
although* sometimes responsihle for supervision of a few 
clerks. - ■ 

Accountant Ml \ ; ' 

General characteristics. Ferfovms professional operating or 
. cost accounting work requiring the standardized application 
of wpli-estabHshed -accounting ^principles, theories-, con- 
cepts, and practices. Receives detailed instructions con- 
rf:erning the overall accounting system and its objectives,, the 
policies and procedures under wliich it is operated, and the 
nature of changes in the system or its operation. Character- 
istically, the accounting system or assigned segment is sta- 
ble and well estabHshed (i.e., the basic chart of accounts, 
classifications, the nature of the cost accounting system, 
the report requirements, and the procedures ^re changed 
infrequently). . 

Depending upon the workload involved, the accountant 
may have" such assignments as supervision of the day-to-day 
Qperation qf: (a) The entire systerh of a subordinate estab- 
lishment, or (b)a major segment (e.g., general accounting; 
cost accounting; or: financial statements^nd reports) of a 
somewhat larger system, or (c)in a very large and. complex 
system, may be assigned to a relatively narrow and special- 
ized segment dealing with some problem, function, or por- 
tion of work wltich is itself of the level of difficulty charac- 
teristic of this leveL 

Direction received. A higlier level professional accountant 
normally is available to furnish advice and assistance as 



needed. Workjs reviewed for technical accuracy , adequacy 
of professional judgment, and. compliance with instructions 
through spot "bhecks, appraisal of results, subsequent pro- 
cessing, analysis of reports and statements, and other appro- 
priate means. 

i/ • ;■ ; . • ;■ •.- •. . ■ 

Typical duties and responsibilities. The primary responsibil- 
ity of most positions ?t this level is to assure that the as- 
signed day-to-day operations are carried out in accordance 
with established accounting principles, policies, and objec- 
tives. The accountant performs such professional work as: 
Developing nonstandard reports and statements (e.g., those 
containing cash forecasts reflecting the interrelations of ac- 
counting, cost budgeting, or comparable information); in 



(e.g.,. employing several thbusand persons) subordiahte e$- 
tabHshment which in other respects has an accoiinting sys- 
tem of the complexity that characterizes level IH 

Direction received. A higlher level accountant normally is 
available to furnish advice and assistance as needed. Work is 
reviewed by spot checks and Appraisal of results, for ade- 
quacy of professional judgment, compliance with instruc- 
tions, and overall accuracy and quality. 

Typical duties and responsibilities. As at level III, a primary 
characteristic of most positions at this level is the responsi- 
. bility of operating an accounting system or jnajor segnient 
of a system in the intended manner. 



terpreting and pointing out trends or deviations trom stan- 
dards; projecting data into the future; predicting the effects 
of changes in oper^Ung programs; or identifying -manage- 
ment informational needs, and refining account structures 
qt^re^iprts accordingly. 

. Within the limits of delegated responsibility, makes day- 
to^jday decisions 'concerning the accounting treatment of 
financial transactions. Is expected to recommend solutions 
to complex problems and propose changes in the account- 
ing system for approval at higher levels. Such recommenda-; 
tions are-derived from personal knowledge of the applica- 
tion of well-established principles and practices. 

Responsibility for the direction of others. In most instances 
is responsible for supervision pf a subordinate nonprofes- 
sional staff. 



T he accountant IV exercises: professiona l juJgjiient in 
making frequent appropriate ..recommendations for: New 
accourits; revisions in the account structure; new types, of 
ledgers; revisions in reporting system or subsidiary records; 
changes in instructions regarding the use of accounts; new 
or. refined account classifications or definitions; etc. Also 
. makes day-to-day decisions concerning the accounting 
treatment of financial transacrions iand is expected to rec- 
ommend solutions to complex. problems beyond incum- 
bent^sscope of responsibility.: 

Responsibility for direction of others. Accounting staff su- 
pervised, if any, may include, professional accountant^. 



. Accountant V 

General characteristics. Performs professional operating or 
cost accounting work which is of greater than average pro- 
fessional difficulty and responsibiUty because of the pres- 
ence of unusual and novel problems or the unusual magni- 
tude Or impact of the accounting program. Typically this 
level of difficulty arises from (a) the large size of the ac- 
counting and operating organization, (b) the atypical nature, 
of the accounting problems encountered, or (c) the unusu- 
ally great involvement in accounring systems design and 
^development. 

Examples of assignments characteristic of this level are 
the supervision of the day-to-day operation of : (a) The eri- 
^ tire accounting system of a subordinate establishment hav- 
ing an unusually novel and complex accounting system, or. 
(b) the entire accounting system of a large (e.g., employing 
"severahthousand persons) subordinate establishment which 
in other respects has an accounting system of the complexi- 
ty that characterizes level IV, or (c) the enUre accounring 
system of a company or corporation that has a relatively 
Stable and conventional accounting system and employs 
several thousand persons and has a few subordinate estab- 
lishments which include accounting units, or (d)a major, 
segment of an accounting system that substantially exceeds 
the characteristics described in any one of the preceding 
examples. 



Accountant IV 



I 



General characteristics. Performs professional operating or 
cost accounting work which requires the application of 
well-established accounting principles, theories, concepts, 
and practices to a wide variety of difficult problems. Re- 
ceives instructions concerning the objectives and operation 
of the overall accounring system. At this level, compared . 
with level III, the accounring system or assigned segment is 
more complex, i.e., (a) is relatively unstable, (b) must ad- 
just to new or changing company operations, (c) . serves or- 
ganizations of unusually large size,or (d)is compliqated by . 
the need to provide and coordinate separate or specialized. 
. accounting treatment and reporting (e.g., cost accouniio^g^^^ 
iising standard cost, process cost, and joVorder tedhniques) 
for different operations or divisions of the company. 

Depending upon the workload and degree. of coordina- 
tion involved, the accountant IV may have such assign- 
ments as the supervision of the day-to^ay operation of: (a) 
The entire accounting system of a subordinate establish- 
ment, or (b) a major segment (e.g., general accounting; cost 
accounring; or financial statements* and reports) of an ac- 
counting system serving a Jarger arid more complex estab^ 
lishment, or (c) the enrire accounting system of a large 
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Dii^eciion received: Aii accountant of higher level normally 
is available to furnish advice and assistance as neieded. Work 
is reviewed for adequacy of profes^sional judgment, compli- 
ance with instruction^ > and overall quality. 

Typical duties and responsibilities: The work is character- 
ized by its unusual difficulty or responsibility, i^ccouhtunts 
..V typically are. directly concerned on a relatively continu- 
ous basis with what the nature of the accounting system 
should be, with the devising or r^^vising of the- operating, 
accounting policies and procedures that are necessiary, and 
with the managerial as well as the accounting meaning of 
the reports.and statements for^which they are jesponsible. 
Accountants V are necessarily deeply invclveld in funda-^ 
mental and complex accounting matters and in the manage- 
rial problems that are affected.. ** 

Responsibility for the direction of others. Accounting staff 
supervised generally includes professional accountants. 



AUDITOR 

Performs professional auditing work requiring a bache- 
lor's degree in accounting or, in rare instances, equivalent 
experience and education combined. Audits the .fiinai^ial.. 
records and practices of a conipany, or of divisions or com- 
ponents of the company, to appraise systematically and 
verify the accounting accuracy of. records and reports, and 
to assure. the consistent application of accepted accounting 
principles. Evaluates the adequacy of the accounting system 
and interna! financial controls. Makes appropriate recom- 
mendations for improvement as necessary. To the extent 
determined iiecessary, examines tlie ttansactions entering 
intovthe balance sheet and the transactions entering into 
income, expense, and cost accounts. Determines: . • 

. ' The existence of recorded assets (including the obser- 
vation of the taking of physical inventories) and the all- 
inclusiveness of recorded liabilities; 

The accuracy of financial statements or reports and 
the fairness of presentation of facts therein; 
' The propriety or legality of transactions; 

The degree of compliance with established policies 
and procedures. concerning financial transactidns. 

Excluded are positions which do not require full profes- 
sional accounting training because the work is confined on 
a relatively permanent basis to repetitive exarninations of a 
limited area of company operations and accounting pro- 
cesses, e.g., only accounts payable ahd receivable; demur* 
rage records and rqlated functions, or station operations 
only of a railroad company; branch offices which do not 
engage in the full range of.banking and accounting activities 
of t^e main bank; warehouse operations only of a. mail 
order company; checking transactions to determine wheth- 
er or «nQt they ; conform to prescribed routines or proce- 
dures. (Examinations of such a repetitive or limited nature 



'normally do not require or permit- professional audit work 
to be performed.) *' . • 



Auditor 1^ 

General charact^istics. M ^ Udnee ^ndiior at the entering 
professional level; performs a variety of joutine assign- 
ments^ Typically, the trainee is rotated through a variety of 
tasks under a planned training program designed to provide 
practical experience in applying the principles^.theories, ahd 
concepts of accounting and auditing to specific situations. 
(Terminal positions are excluded,) 

<■. • ' . 

DifecfiorTTeceived-^^ Works .under close supervision of an ex- 
perienced auditor whose guidance is directed primarily to' 
the development of the trainee'^ professional abiUty and to- 
the evaluation of advancement potential. Limits of assigii- 
ments are clearly defined, methods of procedure are speci- 
field, and kinds of items to be noted and referred to super- 
visor are identified, ' 

Typical duties and responsibilities. Assists in making audits 
by performing such tasks as: Verification of the accuracy of 
the balances in various records; examination of a variety of 
types of dbcufQcnts and vouchers for accuracy of computa- 
tions; checking transactions to assure they are properly doc- 
umented and have been recorded in accordance with cor- 
rect accounting classifications; verifying the count of inven- 
tories; preparing detailed statements, schedules, and stan- 
dard audit working papers; counting cash and other assets; 
preparing simple reconciliations; and similar functions. 

Auditor U 

General characteristics. At this continuing developmental 
level the pfofessional auditor serves as a junior member of, 
an audit team, independently performing selected portions 
of th^ audit which are limited in scope and complexity. 
Auditors at this level typically have acquired knowledge of 
company operations, policies, and procedures, (Terminal 
positions. are excluded.) 

Direction received. Detailed instructions are furnished and 
the work is reviewed to the extent necessary to verify its 
general accuracy and coverage of unusual problems, to in- 
sure conformance with required procedures and special in-r 
structions, and to assure the auditor's professional growth. 
Any technical problems not covered by instructions, are 
brouglit to the attention of a superior. Progress is evaluated 
in terms of ability to apply professional knowledge to basic 
auditing situations. 

Typical duties and responsibilities. Applies knowledge of 
accounting theory and audit practices to a variety of rela- 
tively simple professional problems in audit assign rnents,. 



including rsuch tasks as: the verification of reports against 
source accourits anj^ jrecords to determine their reUabiUty-? 
recohciliatioh of bank and other accounts and verifying (the 
'idetail of recorded transactions; detailed 'examinations^of 
cash receipts and disbursement vouchers, payroll records, 
requisitions, oV^rork orders, receiving reports, and other ac- 
cd&nting documents to ascertain that transactions are prop- 
erly supported and are recorded correctly from^an account- 
•ihg or Yegulatory standppint; or preparing working papers, 
schedules, anS summariM. 

• ■ i: ■ ■ : 



AVL^WOX III 



General characteristics, y^ovy^i this leveLconsists of the 
^^aiidit of operations and accounting processes that are rela- 
tively stable,, >vell-established, and typical of the industry; 
jThe audits .primarily involve the collection and analysis of , 
%Vdily available findings; there is previous audit experience ; 
'that is directly applicable; the audit reports are normally 
prepared irt a . prescribed format using,a standard.method of 
presentation; and' few if any major problems are anticipat- 
ed. The wgrk performed requires the application of sub- 
stantial knowledge of accounting principles and practifces, 
e.g., bases for distinguishing among capital maintenance and 
operating expenses; accruing reserves for taxes; and other 
accounting considerations of an equivalent nature. 

Typical duties and responsibilities. The auditor examines 
transactions and verifies accounts; observes and evaluates 
accounting procedures and internal controls; prepares audit' 
working papers and submits an audit report in the required 
pattern Containing recommendations for needed changes or 
improvements. Usually is responsible for selecting the de- 
tailed audit methods to follow, cheiosing the audit sample 
'and its size, determining the extent to which discrepancies 
* need to be investigated,- and deciding the depth of the anal- 
yses required to support reported findings and conclusions. 
Examples of assignments involving'work at this level: 

As a team leader or working alone^ independently 
conducts audits of the complete accounts and related 
operations of smallet or" less complex cbmpanies (e.g!, 
involving a centralized accounting system with. few or no 
subordinate, subsidiary, or branch accounting records) 
.or of comparable segments 'of larger companies. 

As^a member of an audit team, independently accom- 
plishes varied audit assignments of the above described 
characteristics, typically m^or segments of complete au- 
dits, or assignments Otherwise limited in scope of larger 
and more complex companies (e.g., complex in that the 
accounting systeni entails cost, inventory, and'compara- 
ble specialized systems integrated with the general ac- 
counting system). • 

Illustrative of such assignments are the audit and initial 
review of tlie accounting treatment and validity of re- 
porting of overhead expenses in a large manufacturing or 
maintenance organisation (e.g.., major repair yard of a rail- 
road); or, the checking, verification, and. balancing of all 

ERIC ^ 



accounts receivable and. accounts payable; or, the analysis 
and verification* of assets and reserves; or,: the, inspection 
and evaluation of accounting controls and procedures: / 

; Auditor IV . ' » ^ 

General characterisitcs. . Auditors at this level are experi- • 
enced professionals who apply a thorough knowledge of 
accounting principles and theory in cqhaection with a van- 
ety oi audits. Work" at this level is characterized by'; the 
audit of organizations and accounting processes which are 
complex and difficult becaulf of such factors as: Presence 
of nev/ or changed programs and accounting systems;, exis- 
tence of major specialized accounting-furictions-^e^g^xpst. 



accounting, inventory accounting,. sales accounting), in ad- 
dition to general accounting; need to consider extensive and 
complicated regulatory requirements; lack of or difficulty 
• iii obtainingMnformation; and other similar factors. Typical- 
ly, a variety of different assignments are 'encountered over a 
period of time, e.g., 1 year. The audit reports prepared are 
comprehensive, explain irregularities, cite rules or regula- 
tions violated^ 'recommend remedial actions, and contain 
analyses of items of special importance or interest to com- 
pany management. ' 

Direction received. Within an established audit program, has 
. responsibility for independently planning and executing au- 
dits, Unusually difficult problems are discussed with the 
supervisor who also reviews completed assignments for ad- 
, herence to principles and standards and the soundness of 
conclusions. 

Typical duties and responsibilities. Auditors at this level- 
have full responsibility for planning the audit, including 
determination of the aspects to emphasize; methods,to be 
used, development of nonstandard or specialized audit aids 
such as questionnaires, etc., where previous audit experi- 
ence and plans. are of limited applicability. 

Included, iri the scope of work that characterizes this 
r level are such functions as: Evaluation of methods used for 
' determining depreciation, rates, of equipment; evaluation of 
assets -Where original costs are unknown; evaluation of the 
reliability of accounting and reporting systems; analysis of 
cost accounting systems and cost reports to evaluate the 
basis for cost and price setting; evaluation of accounting 
procurement and, supply mariagement records, controls, and 
procedures; and many others.. 

Examples of assignments involving work at this level: 

As a team leader or working alone, independently 
plans and conducts audits of the complete accounts and 
related operations of relatively large and corhplex com- 
panies (e.g., complex in that the accounting system en- 
tails cost, inventory, and comparable specialized ac- 
counting systems mtegrattd with the geiieral accounting 
^ system) or of company branch, subsidiary, or affiliated 
organizations which are individually of comparable size 
and complexity.. ' > ^ 
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As a member of afyiudit team, independently plans 
and accomplishes audu assignments'-that constitute ma- 
. jor segments of auditsipf very large and complex drgani- 
. zatipns, for'example, tnose with financial responsibilities 
so great as to involve s^e^alized subordinate, subsidiary, 
*or -affiliate accounting systems.. that are complete in 
themselves. ... / 

NbTE: Excluded from level IV are auditors who, as 
team leaders or working alone, conduct complete audits of 
very laiTge and complex organizations, .for exaniple, those 
with financial responsibilities so great as to invo^i'e special- 
ized subordinate, subsidiary, or affiliate accounting systems 
that are .complete in themselves;, or are team rnembers as- 
signed to major segments of audits of even larger or mpre 
dmpl€x~organization^r— — — — — 



nonaccountifig functions. (Positions of such breadth are 
sometimes titled comptroller, budget and accounting mana? 
ger, financial manager, etc) • * 

• Some positions responsible foi; sup^vising general ac- 
counting and one or more other major acc^^unting activities 
but which do not i\x\\y meet all of the* responsibihties of ai 
chief accountant specified above may be covered by the 
d^iscriptions for accountant. 

Chief accounfant jobs which meet the characteristics de- 
\,scribed are classified by level of work ^ according to 
(a) authority and responsibility and (b) technical complex- 
ity, using the table accompanying the definitions, wHicfe^ 
low. 



CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

As the top ^ScRtiical expert in accounting, js responsible 
for directing the accounting program for a company or for. 
an establishment of a company. The minimunj accounting 
program includes: (1) General accounting (assets, liabilities, 
incon\^, expense, and capital accounts, including responsi- 
bility for profit and loss and balance sheet statements); a/iJ 
(2) at least one other mj/or accounting activity, typically 
tax accounting, cost accounting, property accounting, or 
sales accounting. It may also include such other activities as 
payroll jind timekeeping, and mechanical, or electronic data 
processing operations which are an adjunct pf the account- 
ing system. (Responsibility for an internal audit program is 
typically /lorincluded.) ' v * . 

The responsibilities of the chief accountant include a// of 
the following: 

1. On own responsibility; developing or adapting or 
.. 'revising an accounting system to meet the needs of the 

organization; ' • 

2. Supervising, either directly or through subordinate 
supervisors,, the operation of the system with full man- 
agement responsibility for the quality and quantity of 
work performed*, training and development of subordi- 
riates, work scheduling and review, coordination with 
other parts Qf the organization served, etc.; 

3. Providing, directly or through an official such as a 
comptroller, advisory services- to the top management 
officials of the organization served as to: 

a. The* status of financial resources and the finan- 
cial trends or results of operations as revealed by ac- 
counting data, and selecting a manner of presentation. 

. that is meaningful to management; 

b. Methods for improving operations as suggested 
by an expert knowledge of accounting, e.g., proposals 
for improving cost control, property management, 
credit and collection, tax xeductidn, or similar pro- 
grams. 

Exciiided are positions with responsibility for the ac- 
counting program // they also include (as a major part of 
the job) responsibility for budgeting; wor|k measurement; 
organization, methods, and procedures syudies, or similar 
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Authority and responsibility 

AR-L The accounting system (i.e., accounts, procedures, 
and reports to«be used) has been pres«J^bed in considerable 
detail by higher levels in the company or organizatjx)n . The 
cliief accountant has final, unrevijs wed' autbority within the 
prescribed system, to expand it to fit the particular needs 
of the organization served, e.g., in the following or compar- 
able ways: 

Provides greater detail in accounts and reports or fi- 
nancial statements; i 

Establishes additional accounting controls, accounts, 
subaccounts, and subsidiary ^cords; and 

Provides special or intenm report^ and statements 
heeded by the manager responsible for the day-to-day 
oj^erations of the organization served. 

This degree of authority is tyj^Jcally found at a plant or 
similar subordinate establishments ^ 

Vl/?-2*The basic accounting system is prescribed in broad 
outline rather than in specific detail. While certain major 
financial reports, overall accounts, and general policies are . 
required by the basic system, the ''chief accountant has 
broad latitude ^nd authority to decide the specific meth- 
ods, procedures, accounts, reporfs, etc., to be used within 
the organizational segment served. \.Approval must be se- 
cured from liigher levels only for those changes which 
would basically affect the broad requirements prescribed by 

/Such liigher levels. Typical responsibilities include: 

Evaluating and taking final action on recommerida-' 
tions proposed by subordinate establishments for 
changes in aspects of the accounting system or activities 
not prescribed by higher authority; 

. Extending cost accounting operations to areas not 
previously covered; . * 

Changing from one cost accounting method to anoth- 
er; ■ _ 

Expanding , the utilization of computers within the- 
accounting process; and / 

Preparing accounting reports arid stateihents reflect- 
ing the events aiid progress of tlte eintire organization for 
•, - ^ • . 

' In.surticient data were obniinedltor level V to*\varrant presonta- 
tion of average salaries. . . , » ■ 



table C-1. Criteria for matching chief accountants by-level 



' LeveT 



III 



V 



Authority 
and 

* responsibility^ 



•Technical 
compleM.ty* 



Subordinate profes^onal accounting staff 



TC-1 Only, one or two prpfessional accountants, who do not excifgcl the accountant Ml job 
definition. A 4^ 



or c^^ ■•• 



AR-1 
AP-3 . 



'e or. two mat^Ring the 



TC-2 About 5 to 10 arofessionar accountants, with at le&tOlTi 

accountant IV jo&^finition. * • .-^r . j> 

■ ' • t^ ' *. ■ • ' 1- ' . " 

TC-1 About 5 to 10 professional accountants. 'Most of these match theraccountarft III job 
definition, but cSne or two may match the accountant IV job definition, 

TG-1 Only one or two professional accjountahts, who do not exc^q^he accountant IV job 
definition. . 



AR-1 



or 



AR 2 



AR-3 




TC-2 



AR-2 



About 15 to 20 professional accountants,. At least one or two match the accountant V 

job def miti6'n7 ~ "7 ' ^ 

f - . 

About 15 to 20 professional accountants. Many of these match the accountant IV job 
definition, but some may match the accountant V job definition, 

' ' "... ^ ■ ■ . 

About 5 to 10 prcffessional accountants, ^ost of these match the. accountant III job- 

definition, but one or two may match as high as accountant V, 

L__ ' • • ^ \ -^i 1 \ \ — ^ 



AR^3 



TC-2 



About 25 to 4Q professional accounrtahts. Many of these match the accountant V job 
definition, but several may exceed that level. 

About 15 to 20 professional accountants. Most of these match the accountant IV job 
■ definition, but several may match the accountant V and one or two may exceed that 
level. 



AR-3 



TC^ About 25 to 40 professional accountants. Many of these match the accountant V job 
definition/but several may exceed that level. . . ^ 



* AR-1, .-2, and -3 and TC-1, ,-i2, and -3 are explained In the accompanying texr. 



which incumbent is responsible; often consolidating data 
submitted by subordinate segments. 

This degree of authority is most, typically found at inter- 
mediate organizational levels such as regional offices, or 
division Or subsidiary headquarters. It is also found in some 
company level situations where the authority of the chief 
accountant is less extensive than is described \xiAR-3, More 
' rarely it is found in plant level chief accountants who have 
been delegated more authority than usual for suphi positions 
as described in /I/?-/. 

Has corn pie te'Vesponsibih ty for establishing and 
maintaining the fram*ework for the b^sie . accounting system 
used in the company, subject 'only to general policy guid- 
ance and coritrol from a higher level company official re- 
sponsible for general financial management. Typical respon- 
sibilities include: 

Determining the basic characteristics of the com- 
pany's accounting system and the specific accounts to be 
'.used; ' ■ ^; . * .- 

> Devising and preparing accounting reports and state- 
merits required to meet management's needs for data; 

.Establishing basic accounting pbUcies, interpretations, 
: arid procedures; f . 

Reviewing and taking actign on proposed revisions to 



the corhpany's accounting system suggested by subordi- 
. nate units; and / . . . ' * . .. ' 

Taking final action^ on all techiiical^ccbUntirig mat- 

■■ ters, • 

Characteristically, participates extensively in broad com- 
pany management process^ by providing accounting ad- 
vice, interprfetations, or recommendations based on data ac- 
cumulated in the accounting system, and on professional 
judgment and experience. 

Technical complexitv 

* ■ . ' ' ' ■ ' ' • 

rC-7. The organization which the accounting program 

serves has relatively few functions, products, work pro- 
cesses» etc., and these tend to be stable and unchanging. 
The accounting system operates iri accordance with well- 
established principles and practices or those of equivalent 
difficulty which are typical of that industry . 

rC-2 The organization which the accounting program 
serves has a relatively large nuniber of functions, prpductsf,- 
work processes, etc.*, wliich require substantial and frequent 
adaptations of the basic system to meet management needs 
(e,g., adoption of new accounts, subaccounts, and subsidi- 
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records;. revision of instructions for the use of accounts; 
improvement or o^fi^sion of methods for accumulating 
and reporting cost data In connection with new or changed 
\yprk processes). x ' 



Provide for the Solution of problems for which no 
clear precedents exist; or 

Wovide for the development ql- extension of account- 
ing*, theoriies and practices to deal with problems to 
wilich these theories, and practices have not previously 
befen applied. .. , * 



TQi. The organizaiion ^which the accounting program Subordinate staff 



serves puts . a heavy demand onjhe accounting organization 
for specialized and extensive adaptations of. the basic sys- 
tem to meet management needs. Such demands arise be- 
cause the functions, products, \yprk pTOcesses, etc., of the 
organization are very numerous, diverse, uniquk, or special- 
ized, or there are other comparable complexities. Conse- 
quently, the accounting system, to a considerable degree, is 
'iieVek)ped'-^el}-^eyond~est4t^i5he4-priivei 
ing practices in order to: 



In table C-1 the number of professional accountants su- 
pervised is recognized ft be a relatively crude criterion for 
distinguishing between. various levels. It is to be considered 
less important in the matching process than the other crite- 
ria. In addition to the staff of^ professional accountants in 
the system for which thp "chjef accountant is responsible, 
-thefe-^^--^4calT-4n achine op^r ation^^^^ a nd re- 

lated personnel. 



Attorneys, 



ATTORNEY 



Performs! consultation and advisory work and carries out. 
the legal processes necessary to effect the rights, privileges, 
and obligations of the company. The work performed re- 
quires completion of law school with an LL.B. degree (or 
the equivalent) and admission to the hai . Responsibilities or 
functions include one or. more of the following orcorhpar- 
able duties: ; ; v . 

Preparing and reviewing various legal instruments and , 
documents, such as contracts, leases, licenses, purchases, 
sales, i'eal estatg, etc.; • , 

Acting as agent of the company in its transactions; 

Examining materiaf (e.g.^ aciyertisemehts, ' pubhca- 
tions/ etc.) for legal implications; advising officials, of 
- proposed legislation which might affect the company; 

Applying for patents, copyrights", or registration of 
company's products^ processes, devices, gnd trademarks; 

Advising whether to initiate or defend lawsuits; 

Conducting pre-trial preparations; defending the com- 
pany in lawsuits; and 

Advising officials on tax matters,, government regula- 
tions, and/or corporateTights. 

Excluded frorn tliis definition are: > * 

4 Patent work which requires professioiiial training, in 
addition to legal training (t^piyally, a degree in engineer- . 
ing or in a science); 

Claims examining, claims investigating, or similar 
^ yi^ork for which professional legal training and, bar mem- 
, bership is not essential: ... 

Attorneys, frequently titled "general counsel'] (and 
their immediate full associates or deputies), whb s6rve as ^ 
company officers or the equivalent and are responsible 
for participating in the overall management and formuljii- 
tion of policy for. the company in addition to directing « 
its legal work. (TJie duties and responsibilities of such 
positions exceed/level VI as described below.) ; ^ 



Attorney jobs which meet the above definition are to be 
classified in accordance with table C-2 and the definitions 

which follow. 

. . ■ ' . , . ■ • , . . 

Difficulty . * 

• - 

D-L Legal questions are characterized by: Facts that ar« 
well established; clearly applicable legal precedents; J« J 
matters not of substantial importance to the organization. W 
(Usually relatively limited sums of money , e.g,,;a few thous- ^ 
and dollars, are involved.)a, * 

Examples of D-1 work: 

VLesgal investigation, negotiation, and research prepara- 
tory.to defending the organization in potential or actual 
lawsuits involving alleged *hegligence where the facts can 
be firmly, established and there are precedent cases di- 
rectly appilicable to the situation. 

Searching case reports, legal documents, periodicals, 
textbooks, and other legal references, and preparing 
draft' opinions on employee compensation or benefit 
questions when there is a substantial amount of clearly ' 
^ applicable statutory,"regulatdry, and case material. 
. ^ Drawing up contracts and Other legal documents in ^ 
cc>fi'nection with real property transactions requiring the 
V de'velopment of detailecj information but not invplving 
s,ei|i(3us questions regarding' titles to property or other 
/ Trnajor factual or legal issues. 

jD-2. Legal work is rfegularly difficult by reason of one or 
more of the following: The absence of clear arid directly 
applicable legal precedents; the: different possible interpre- 
tations that can be placed oh the facts, the laws, or the 
precedents involved; the substantial importance of the legal 
matters to* the- organization (e.g., sums as large as $100,000 
are generally directly or indirectly involved); the rnatier is 
being strongly pressed or contested in formal proceedings 



Table C-^. Criteria for nnatching attorneys by level 



Level 



Difficulty 
of legal, work* 



Besponsibility 
' of job' 



Experience required 



4- 



This is the entry level. The duties and Completian of taw school with an LLB, or ip. degree plus admission to the bar? 
responsibilities after initial orientation 
and training are those described in D-1 
andR-1. 



or 



I>1 



D-2 



.R-2 



R-1 



Sufficient professional experience (at least 1 year, usually more) at the "D-V level 
•to assure competence as an attorney. , 



III 



D-2 
D-3 



R-2 

R-1 



/ >Vt least 1 year, usually more, of professional experience at the "D-2" level. 



i • . n - 3 — ^x^«f«Wei?rof€Ssio«el-expe«ef»ce'at-th«-.iO*2".^i^^ 



or 



D-3 



R-2 



D-3 



R-3 



Extensive professional experience at the "D-3"-level, * 
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VI 



b.3 



R-4 



Extensive pr.ofessional experience at the "D-SV and "R;3" levels* 



; * D-1; -2, -3 and R-1, -2, -3, and -4 are explained in the accompanying text. 
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or in negotiations by the individuals, corporations, or govr 
ernment agencies involved. . 

, Examples-.pf D-2 "work: 

'Advisirig on the legal implications of advertising rep- 
. Yesentations vvheh the facts supporting the r.epresenta- 
lions and the applicable precedent cases ai^e. subject to 
different interpretations. 

Reviewing and advising on the implications of new or 
revised laws affecting the organization. ^ 
Presenting the organization's defense in court in a 
negligence Jawsuit which is strongly pressed by counsel 
for an ixganized group. ' . 

. Prdvidirig legal couhsel on ,tax ' questions complicated 
, . by tMe absence of precedent decisions tliai^e directly 
- .applicable to the organization's situation. 

D-3. Legal v/qrk is typically, complex and difficult because 
of one or more of the following: The questions are unique 
and require a high order of original and creative legal en- 
deavor for their solution; the questions require extensive 
. research and. analysis and the obtaining and evaluation of 
'^expert. testimony regarding coritrpversial issues in a scieVitif- 
ic, financial, dorporate organization, en^neering, or other 
highly technical area; the leg^ matter is of critical impor- 
tance to the orgariizatjpn and is beThg vigorously pressed or 
cbhtested (e>g., sums such aiSl miUion or more are general- 
ly directly or indirectly involved).^/ 

Examples of D-3 work: 

Advising on the legal aspects and implications of Fed- 
eral antitrust laws to projected greatly expanded market- 
ing operations involving joint ventures with several other 
organizations. . 

Planning legal strategy and representing a utility com- 
pany in rate or government franchise cases involving a 
geographic area including parts or all of several States. 

o , ■ \ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Preparing and presenting a case before afi appellate 
court where the case^is highly important to the future 
operation of the o^gjirtteat^on and is vigorously contested 
by very- distinguished' (e.g\ having a broad regional or 
national reputation) legal tafcnt. 

Serving as the principal iounsel to the officers and 
staff of an ijlsurance company on the legal problems in 
the sale, underwriting, and administration of group con- 
tracts involving nationwide or multistate cbverages an4 

'laws. ' ^ ' ■ \ '■ 

Performing the principal legal work in a-iiP^ 
major revision of tlie company's charter or in effectuat- 
ing hew major financing steps. ' 



Besponsibility 

1^/?-// Responsibility for final action is usually limited to • 
matters covered'by legal precedents and in which Httle devi- 
ation from standard practice is involved. Any decisions or 
actions having a significant bearing on the organization's 
business are reviewed; (Is given guidance in the initial stages 
of assignment, e.g., in planning and organizing legal research 
and studies. Assignments are then carried out with nioddrr 

; ate independence although guidance is generally available ' 
and is sought from^timfe to time on problem points.) 

/?-2 Usually works independently in investigating the facts, 
^ searching legal precedents, defining the legal and factual 
issues, drafting necessary legal documents, and developing 
conclusions and recommendations. Decisidns having' an im- 
portant bearing on the organization's business are reviewed. 
(Receives information from supervisor regarding unusual 
circumstances or important policy considerations pertainirtg 
to a legal problem. If trials are involved, may receive guidr 
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ance from^ a supervisor regarding presentation, 'line of ap- 
proach,, possible line of opposition to be encountered, etc. 
In the case of nonxoutine written presentations the final 
product is reviewed carefully, but primarily for overall 
soundness of legal. reasoning and consistency with organiza- 
tion policy. Some (but not all) attorneys make assignments 
to one ox more lower level attorneys, aids, or clerks.) 

'R-3. Carries out assignments independently and makes final 
legal determinations in matters of substantial importance t<^ 
the organization: Such deterrrtinations are subject to review 
only for consistency with company policy, possible prece- 
dent effect, and overall effectiveness. To carry out assign- 
ments, deals regularly, with company officers and top level 
^unaaagexnent .offirinls ■and^ofl^^f^-r-efT^feg^tates legulaily • 
with senior attorneys and officials in other companies or in 
go^rnment agencies on various aspects of assigned .work. 
(Receives little or no preliminary instruction on legal prob- 
lems and a rilinimum of technical legal ^supervision. May 
assign and r^^yiew work of a few attorneys, but this is not a 
primary responsibihty.) 

R'4. Carries out assignments which entail independently 
planning investigations and. negotiations on legal problems 
of the highest importance to the organization and develop- 



ing completed briefs, opinions, contracts^ or other legal 
products. To carry out assignments, represents the organiza- 
tion, at coriferences, hearings j or trials and personally coHt 
fers and negptiates with top attorneys and top-ranking offi- 
cials in private companies or in government agencies. On 
various aspects of assigned work may give advice directly 
and personally to corporation officers and top level manag- 
ers, or may woffc" through the general courisel of the com- 
pany in advising officers. (Generally receives no preliminary 
instruction on legal problems. On matters recjuiring t^ie con-* 
centrated efforts of several attorneys or oirier specialists, is 
responsible for directing, coordinating, /nd reviewing the 
work of the attorneys involved.) 

OR 

" ?tra~pTim"aT7Te spoil sibillT^^ work of a staff of 

attorneys, one, but usually more, /of whom regularly per- 
form D-3 legal w6rk;.:With respect to the work directed, 
gives\dvice directly to corporation officers- and top mana- 
gerial officers, or may give such advice tArotigh the general 
counsel. (Receives guidance as to organization poUcy but 
no technical supervision or assistance except when request- 
ing advice from, or briefing by^, the general counsel on the- 
overall approach to the most difficult, novel, or important 
legal questions. Usually reports to the general counsel or 
de{Duty.) 



Buyers 



BUYER 

Purchases materials, supplies, equipment, and services 
(e.g., utilities, maintenance, and repair). In some instances 
items are of types that rnust be specially designed, pro- 
duced, or modified by the vendor in accordance with draw- 
ings or engineering specifications: . 

Solicits bids, analyzes quotations received,jyid selects or 
recorhmends supplier. May interview pi'osp^tive vendors. 
Purchases", iterns and services at the most favorable price 
consistent: with^pifuality, quantity,, specification require- 
merits, anS other ^ifactors Prepares or supervises preparation 
of piarchase orders frorn retiuisitioos. May expedite delivery 
and visit vendors' offices and.planfs. 

Normally, purchases are unreviewed when they are con- 
sistent with past experience, anil ar^i in conformance with 
establishejl rules and policies. Propdsed purchase transac- 
tions that deviate from the usual or from past experience in 
terms of prices, quality of items, quantities, etc., or that 
may set precedent^ for future purchases, are reviewed- by 
higher authority prior to final action. 

In addition to the work described above, some (but not 
all) buyers direct the work of one or a few clerks who 
perform' routine aspects of the work. As a secondary and 
subsidiary duty, some buyers may also sell or dispose of 
surplus, salvage, or used materials, equipment, or supplies. 



NOTE: Some buyers are responsible for the purchasing 
^of a Variety of items and materials. When the variety in- 
cludes items and work described at more than one of the 
following levels, the position should be considered to equal 
tljg highest level that characterizes at least a substantial 
portion of the buyer's time. ^. 

ExcliSed are:\ . ■ ■ 

a. Buyers of items.fbf direct sale, eitherjijtRolesale or 
retail; - . 

b. Brokers and. dealers buying for clients or for in- 
vestipenf purposes; 

c. Positions that specifically require professional edu- 
cation and qualifications in a physical science or in en- 
gineering (e.g., chemist, mechanical engineer); ^ 

d. Buyers who specialize in pof chasing a single or a 
few related items of highly variable quality such as raw 
cotton or wool, tobacco, cattle, or leather for shoe up- 
pers, etc. Expert personal knowledge of the Item is re- 
quired to judge the relative value of the goods offered 
and to decide the quantity, quality, and price of each 
purchase in terms of its probable effect on the organiza- 
tion's profit and competitive status; • 

e. Buyers whose prfticipal responsibility is the super- 
vision of other*4myers or the management, direction, or 
supervision of a pilrchasing program; 

^ f. Persons preciorninahtly concerned with contract or 
- subcontract adminsitration; 

g. Persons whose major duties consist of* ordering. 



reordering, or requisitioning items under existing, con-^ 
tracts; and " . v - ■ ■■ . 

, Positions!, restricted to clerical functions or toTpuf- 
chase expediting work. 

Buyer \ 

Purchases **off-the-sheir' types of readily available, com- 
monly usedy materials, supplies, tools, furr|^ture, services, 
etc' 4— " : - . . --^ : 

■ Transaction^ usually irlvplve local retailers, wholesalers^ 
jobbers, and manufacturers* sales ^epresenfatives. 

Quantities purchased^^are/g^erally small arnouhts, ei.g,, 
those available from local sources. 

Examples of items purchased include: Common stafio- 



TransactipnS usually require dealing with manufacturers. 
The number of potential vendors is likely to be small and 
ppjce differentials often reflect imiportant factors (quality, 
:■ delivery dates' and places, etc.) that are difficult, to evaluate: 
- the quantities purchased of any item or service maybe 
■■■■;^large. ■ ■ ■-. r 

Many of the purchases involve one or more of such com- 
plications as: Specifications that detail, in technical terms, 
tlid required physical, chemical^ electrical, or other compar- 
able properties;. spepial testing prior to acceptance; grouping 
/of items for lot biddir^ and awards; specialized processing," 
packing, or' plfckaging requirements; export packs; overseas 
port-differentials; etc. 

is.e xrect<"d to W^fip nhrft a<gt nf mnrkfit anfl product devel- 



nery and ottice supplies; standard types ol otfice furniture 
and fixtures; standard nuts, bolts, sfrews; jamtbrial and 
common building maintenance supplies; and. common 
building maintenance or common utility services or office 
machine repair services. , 

Buyer tl / 

Purchases "off-th^-sheir* types of standard, generally 
available technical items, materials, and services. Trans- 
actions may involve occasional modification of standard and 
common usage items, materials, and services, and include a 
few stipulations about uriusual packing, marking, shipping, 
etc. 

Transactions usually involve, dealing directly with manu- 
facturers, distributors, jobbers, et^. ♦ . . ' 

Quantities of items anc^ mate rials^purchased may be rel- 
atively large, particularly- jji the' case of contracts for con- 
tinuing supply over a periodfof time. 

May be responsible for locating or promoting possible 
new sources of supply. Usuailj^ is expected to keep abreast 
of 'market trend§,; changes in business practices in . the as- 
signed, markets, new or altered types of materials entering 
the market, etc. ^ ; ^ 

Examples of items purcliased include: Industrial types of 
handtools; staridard electronic parts, compcfnents and com- 
.poneht test instruments; electric motors;' gasoline service 
station equii)ment; PBX or other specialized telephone serv- 
ices;special purpose planting services; and routirie purchases . 
of common raw materials such, as standard grades and sizes 
of steel bars, rods, and angles. V ^ : 

Also included at this level are buyers of materials of the 
types described for buyer I when the quantities purchased 
are large so that local sources of supply are generally inade- 
quate and the buyer must deal directly with manufacturers 
on a broader than locaj scale. ^ 

Buyer III 

Purchases items, materials, or services of a technical and 
specialized nature. The items, while of a common general 
type, are usually made, altered, or customized to meet the 
user's specific needs and specifications. ' 
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■ opments. May be required to locate new sources of supply . ; 
Som4, positions may involve assisting in the training or ■ 
supervising of lower level buyers or clerks. ^ , 

Examples of items purchased include: Casfings; special 
dtt^uded shapes of normal size. and material; special formula 
pamt sr electric motors of special shape or speeds; p^^ 
" equipment; special packaging of items; and raw materials in. 
substantial quantities or with special characteristics. 

Buyer IV ^ 

Purchases *highly complex and technical items, materials, 
or services, usually those specially designed and manufac- 
tured exclusively for the purchaser. 

Transactions require dealing with manufacturers and of- / 
ten involve persuading po'tential vendors to undertake the 
manufacturing of custom-designed iterns according to com- 
plex and rigid specifications, \ 

Quantities of items and materials purchased are often ^ 
large in order to Satisfy the requirements for an entire large 
organization for an extended period of time. Complex 
schedules of delivery are often involved. Buyer deterhiines 
appropriate 'quantities to ^e contracted for afany ^iven 
period of time. 

Transactions are often complicated by the presence of 
one or more such matters as incljision of: Requirements for 
4 spare parts, preproduction samples and testing, or technical 
literature; or patent and royalty provisions. 

Keeps abreast of market and product developments. De- 
yelops new sources of supply. 

In addition to the work described above, a few po§^tions 
may also require supervision over a few lower level bu^.ers 
or clerks. (No position is included in tfus level solely^he- 
. cause supervisory duties are performed.) ""^ 
Examples of items purchased include: Special purpose 

high cost machine tools and production- facilities; specialized' 
condensers, boilers, and turbines; raW materials of critically 
important xfiaracteristics or quality; parts, 'subassemblies, 
components, etc., specially designed and made to order (e.g., 
^ communications equipment for installation in aircraft being 
manufactured; component assemblies for missiles and rock* 
ets, and motor vehicle frames). 
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NOTE: Excluded are buying positi'ons above level IV. 
Some buyers above level IV make ptirchases in such unusu- 
ally large quantities that they can affect the market price of 
a" commodity or prpduce other significant effects on the 
industry orXrade . concerned. Others may purchase iteins of 
either (l^^tradrdinary technical complexity » e.g.» involv- 
ing tl^^utefmost limits of science or engineeriTf^ or 

^ / Personn^ Manaigement 



(2) unusually high individual or unit .value. Such buyers of-<^ 
ten persuade suppliers to expand their plants or convert ; 
facilities to the production of new items or services. These; 
types of buying functions are often jperformed by program 
managers or company officials who have .primary responsi- 
bilities other than buying.-*^ 



JOB ANALYST - 

. Perforrhs work i^jvolved in CQllecti riR> analyzing^ and de- 
vejoping occupational data relative to jobs, job qualifica- 
tions, arid worker characteristics as a basis for compensating 
employees in a fair, equitable, and'uniform manner: Per- 
forms such duties as studying and analyzing jobs and-pre- 
paring descriptions of duties arid responsibilities and of the^ 
'physical and mental requirements needed by workers; eval- ' 
bating jobs and det^qjiining, appropriate wage or salary lev- 
els in accordance with their difficulty and resporisibihty; 
independently conducting or participating with representa- 
tives of other companies in conducting compensation sur- 
veys within a locality or labor market area; assisting in ad- 
:ministering merit rating programs; reviewing chg/hges in 
wages arid salaries indicated by surveys and recommeriding 
changes in pay scales; and auditing individual jobs to check 
the propriety of evaluations and to apply current job classi- 
ficatioris. (Positions also. responsible for supplying manage- 
ment with a high technicar level of advice regarding the 
solution of broad personnel management problems should 



Job Analyst I . t • 

As a trainee, performs work in designated areas ibnd of 
limited occupational scope. Receives immediate supervision 
in assijjnments designed to provide training in th^ applica- 
tion. of established methods and techniques of job! analysis. 
Studies the least difficult jobs and prepares reports for re- 
view by a job analyst of higher level. ^ 

Job Analyst II 

Studi/s, describes,.and evaluates jobs in accordarice with 
estahHshed procedures. Is usually assigned to the simpler 
kinds of both wage and salaried^ jobs in the establishment. 
Works independently on. such assignments but is limited by 
defined area of assignment and instructions of superior. 

Job Analyst III ' 

Analyzes and. evaluates a variety of wage and salaried 
jobs in accordance with established e*Valuation systems and 
^J'^ures, May conduct \vage surveys within the locality 



or participate in conductirig surveys of broad ©onipensation 
areas. May .assist in developing survey methods and plans. ? 

<eceive<; gftnftrfll siipf^rvisinn hilt respnnsihtlity fnr final ac- 
tion is limited. \ ■ . • - 

Job Analyst in)" 

Analyzes and^valuates a^ariety of jobs in accordance 
with established evaluation systenis and pirocedures, and is 
given assignrnents which regularly include responsibility for 
the more difficult kinds of jobs, ,(*'More difficult" means 
jobs which'^ consist of hard-to-understand work processes; ^ 
e.gj, professiorial, scientific, administrative, or technical; or 
jobs in^new or emergirig occupational fields; or jobs which 
are beirig established as part of the creation of riew organi- 
zations; or; where other special considerations of these types , 
apply ) Receives general supervision, but responsibility for 
final action is limited. May participate in the development 
and installation of evaluation ox compensation systems, 
which may include those for nrierit rating programs. May 
plan survey methods and conduct or direct wage sucveys 
within a broad compeniation area': " 

. ^ Insufficient data were obtained for level 1 to warrant presenta' 
tion of average salaries. , . 
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DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 

Directs a personnel management program for a conipany 
or a segment of a company. Serves top management offi- 
cials of the organization as the source of advice and assis- 
tance on personnel management matters arid probleriis gen- 
erally; is typically consulted on the personnel implications 
of planned changes in management'policy or program, the 
effects on the organization of economic or market trends, 
product or production method changes, etc.; represents 
management in contacts with other compariies, trade asso- 
ciations, government agericies, etc., dealing primarily with 
personnel management matters. 

Typically the director of personnel for a company re- 
ports to a company officer in charge of industrial relations 
and personnel management activities or an officer of similar 
level. Below the company level the. director of personnel 
typically reports to a company officer or a higli manage- 
ment pfficial who has responsibility for the operation of a 
plant, ^establishment, or other segment of the company, 
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/ ' For a job to be covered by this definition, the personnel 
management program niusi/mciusU' responsibility for all 
three of the following functiOrts: ■ . 

I. Administering a job evaluatidh system: ^ sys-^ 
tern in which there, are .established procedures by which 
jobs are analyzed, and evaluated on the basis of their 
, duties, responsibilities, and qualification requirements in: 
order to provide a foundation for equitable compensa- 
: tibn. Typically; such a system includes the u^e of one or 
more, sets of j6b . evaluation factors and the preparatioh 
of formal job descriptions. It may also include, such re- 
lated functions as wage and'salary surveys or merit rating 
system administration. The joti evaluation, system(s) 
does riot necessarily cover all jobs ipi the organization, 
but does cover-a-substantial^ortion^afLthe-organizaJtipn. 

* 2. Employment and placement fun a ion: i.e., recruit- 
ing actively , for at least some kinds of workers through a 
variety of sources (e.g., schools or colleges, employment 
. agencies, professional societies, ^c); evaluating appli- 
cants against demands of particular jobs by use of such 
techniques as job analysis to determine requirements, 
interviews, written tests of aptitude, knowledge, ofskill, 
xe/ererice cheqks, experience evaluations,, ett?!; recom- 
ftiending .selections and job placements to management, 

"etc. ■ ^ ■ ; • ■ /■'"{.. 

-3. Employee relations and services function: i;e., . 
functions designed to maintain employees' morale and 
productivity at a high level (for example, administering a 
formal or informal grievance procedure; identifying and 
recommending solutions for personnel problems such as 
absenteeism, high turnover, low productivity, etc-; ad- 
• ministration of beneficial suggestions system, retirement, 
pension, or insurance plans, merit rating system, etc.; 



overseeing cafeteria operations, recreational programs, 
' industrial health and safety programs, etc), 
- . In addition, positions' covered|by this definition may, 
but do not necessarily, include responsibilities in the fol- 
lowing areas: v 

\,Smployee training and development;- " - 

/Lattor: relations activities which are confined mainly 
to the administration, iriterpretation, and application of : 
those aspects of labor union contracts that are essential 
ly of the type described under (3) above. May also parti- 
cipate in bargaining of a subordinate nature, e.g., to ne- 
gotiate detailed settlement of siich matters as specific 
rates, job <:lassifications, work rules, hiring or layoff pro- 
cedures, etc., within the broad terms of a general agree- 
ment reached'at higher levels, or tb supply advice and 
infori^ation on technical point^o the company.'s princi- , 
pii representative^, ;^ . , . 

Equal employment, opportunity^ (EEOj; 

Reporting under tlie Occupational Safety and Health 
\ ActfOSHA).'. _ .■ . . . ; 

Excluded are positions in wliich^responsibility for actual 
contract negotiation. with labor unions as the {ifmcipal com- 
pany representative is a significant aspect of th? job, i.e., a 
responsibility which serves as a primary basis for qualifica- 
\tion requirements and compensation. * * 

Director of personnel jobs which i;|jeet the above defmi- 
tipn are, classified bi; leyel of work? in accordance with the 
criteria shown in^l^le G-3. . ' . ^ 

. ^Insufficient data were obtained for level V to warrant presenta- , 
ticn of average salaries. : , 
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' * ^'Operations feve/" personnel program— director oi personnel 
Servicing an organizational segment {6.g., a plant) of a connpany. 
where the. basic personnel program policies, plans, objectives, etc, 
are established at company headquarters or at some other higher 
level between the plant and - the company headquarters level. The 
personnel director's responsibility Is to put these into operation at 
the local 4evel, in such a manner as to most effectively serve the" 
lotal nrianagement needs, 
■ ^ "Development lever personnel program— Qit^er:^ 

(a) Director of personnel servicing an entire company (with 
or without subordinate establishments) vyhere the personnel di- 
rector play? an innportant role in establ Tshment of basic per- 
sonnel policies, plans, objectives, etc., for the company subiect 
to policy direction and control from company officers, or (b) 
director of personnel servicing an intermediate organization be- 
low the company, level, e.g.. a division or a subsidiary, to which a 
relatively Complete delegation of personnel program planning 
and development responsibility is made. In this situation only 
•basic policy direction is given by the parent company and local 
officers. The director of personnel has essentially the same de- 
gree of latitude and responsibility for establishment of basic per- 
sonnel policies', plans, objectives, etc.. as descrit^ed above in (a). 
' "Type A" organization serviced-mo^x jobs serviced do not 
present particularly difficult or unusual recruitment, job evaluation, 



or training problems because, the jobs consist of relatively easy-to- 
understand work processes, and an adequate labor supply is avail- 
able, These conditions are most likely to be found in organizations 
in which the work force and organizational structure are relatively 
stable. 

^ "Type B'^ organization serviced— a substantial proportion of 
the jobs present difficult recruitment, job evaluation, or training 
problems because the jobs: Consist of hard-to-understand work pro- 
cesses (e.g., professional, scientifiCi administrative, or technical); 
have hard-to-nriatch Skill requirements; are in new or. emerglngtoccu- 
pati'ons; or are eAtrernoly hard to fill. These conditions are most 
likely to be fdu'nd iri organization* in vyhlch the work force, organi- 
zational striiture. work processes -or functions,, etc., are compli. 
cated or unstMile. , ^ . . 

NoYEi There are gaps between different, degrees, of all three 
elements used to determ ine jobJevel matches. These gaps have been 
provided purposely to allow room for judgment in getting the best 
overall Job level match for each job. Thus, a |ob which services a 
work force of 850 employees should be matched with level'tl if .lt Is 
a personnel program operations level job where the nature-of the 
organization serviced seems to^fa|l slightly below the definition for 
type B. However.' the same job should be matched with level 1 if the 
nature of the organization serviced clearly fails well within the defi- 
nition for type A. '•' ' 



Chemists and^ Engineers 



CHEMIST / S 

Performs proT^Ssionai work in research, development, in- 
terpretatipn; and \jnalysis to determine the compositioVi, . 
molecular' structure\ and pr(^erties of substances; to tlevel- 
op or investigate new matepials and processes; and to inves- 
tigate the transformat4i>ns which substances undergo. Work 
typically requires a B.S. degree in chemistry or the equiva- 
leiit in appropriate' and substantial college level study of 
chemistry plus experience. . 

• .- ^ -- . — 



Direction rece/ved.- Supervisor establishes the nature and 
extent of analysis required, specifies methods and criteria 
on new types of assignments, and reviews work for thor- 
oughness of application of rnethods and accuracy of results. 

Typical duties and responsibiliaes. Carries out a wide vari- 
ety of standardized methods, tests, and procedures. In ac- 
cordance with specific instructions may carry out proposed 
and less common ones: Is expected to detect problems in 
using standardized procedures because of the condition of 
the sample, difficulties with the equi pment, etc. R ecom^ 



Chemist I . 

General characteristics. This is the entry level of profes- 
sional work requiring a bachelor's, degree in chemistry and 
no experience, or the equivalenit of a degree in appropriate 
education and experieijce. Performs: assignrrierits designed 
to develop professional capabilities and to provide experi- 
ence in the application of training in chemistry as it relates 
t» th^ company's programs. May also receive formal class- 
room or seminar type training. (Terminal -positions'^are ex- 
cluded.) ^ 

Direction received, y/orks under close supervision. Receives 
specific, and detailed instructions as to required tasks and 
results expected. Work is checked during progress, and is 
reviewed for accuracy. upon completion. 

Typical duties 'and responsibilities. Verforms a variety of 
routine tasks that are planned to provide experience and , 
familiarization with the chemistry staff, methods, practices, 
and programs of the company. ^The work includes a variety 
of routine qualitative and qu^titative analyses; physical 
tests to determine properties such as viscosity, tensile 
strength, and melting point; and assisting more experienced 
chemists to gain additional knowledge through personal ob; 
servation and discussion. 

Responsibility for. the direction of others; Usually none. , 



Chemist II 



General characteristics Ai this continuing- developmental 
level, performs rbutiiTC. chemical work requiring selection 
and application of general and specialized ihethods, tech 
niques, and instruments commonly used in the laboratory, 
and the ability to carry out instructions when less common 
or proposed methods or procedures are necessary. Requires 
work experience acquired in an entry level positiorl, or ap- 
propriate graduate level study. For training and. develop- 
mental purposes, assignments may include some work that 
is typical of a higher level.* (Terminal positions are exclud- 
ed.) \ 



mends modifications of procedures, e.g.," extending or cur- 
tailing the analysis or using alternate procedures, based on 
knowledge of the problem arid pertinent available Utera- 
ture^£onducts specified phases of research projects as an 
assi^nt to an experienced chemist. 

Responsibility for the direction of others. May be assisted 
by a few aids or technicians. ^ . ' 



Chemist III , . 

General characteristics. 'Performs a broad range of chemical 
tests and propedures utilized in the laboratory, using judg- 
ment in the independent evaluation, selection, and adapta- 
tion of standard methods and techniques. May catry 
through a complete series of tests 6n a product in jts differ- . 
ent process stages.^ Some assignments "require a specialized^ 
knowledge of one ^' or two common categories of related < 
substances. Performance at this level requires developmen- 
tal experience in a professionai position, or equivalent grad* 
uate level education. ■ 

Direction received. On routine work, supervision is very 
general. Assistance is furnished on unusual problems and . 
work is reviewed for application of sound professional judg- 

• ment. i 

:'. ■■ 

Typical duties and responsibilities. In acct)rd^^nce with in- 
structipns as to the nature of the prolj^leiri, selects standard 
methods, tests or procedures; when:nece3sary> develops or 
works out alternate 6t mociified methods with supervisor's 

• concurrence. - Assists in rese'arch by ajialyiing samples or 
testing new procedures that require specialized training be- 
cause (a) standard methods are inapplicable, (b) analyticfal 
findings rriust be interpreted in terms of compliance or non- 
compliance with standards, or (c) specialized and .advanced 
equipment and techniques must be adapted. 

Responsibility for the direction of others. May supervise or 
coordinate the work of a few technicians or aids, and be 
•assisted by lower level chemists. 
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ehemist ly 

General characteristic^ Pi^ a fully' coinpeteitt chemijSfih all ' 
conventional.aspectsof the-su^^ functional 

. area oT the assighiitents, plans^an.d conducts work leqUiring 
^ (a) masteryjbr specialised Jeehniques or ingenuity in select- 
ing and evaluating, app^^^ to unforeseen or novel prob- 
ienis, and (b) ability to apply a reseiirch approach to the 
solution of a wide variety of problems; and to assimilate the 
details and significahce- of chemical and physical analyses, 
progedures, and tests. Requires sufficient professional ex- 

. pericnce to assure competence as a fully trained worker; or, 
for positions primarily of a reseaT^h nature, completion of 
all requirements for a doctoral degree inay be substituted 
fbrexperience. • / / V ; , . .v ■ 

. f Direction receivedif^ Indep^ndQuily peviovms most assign- 
ments with instructions as to the general^esults expected. 
Receives technical guidance on unusual or complex prob- 
lems and supervisory approval on proposed plans for pro- 
jects. \ ■'■ .. 

' . ■ ^. ' ■ ' . ' ' . ^ *. 

Typical duties and responsibilities. Conducts laboratory as- 
signments requiring the determination and evaluation of al- 
. ternative procedures and the sequence of performing them. 

PerCorras complex, exacting, unusual analytical assignments 
- requiring specialized knowledge of techniques or products. 
/ Interprets results, prepares reports, and may provide tecjini-. 
cal advice in specialized area: , 

Responsibility for the direction' of others. May supervise a 
\ small staff of chemists and technicians. 

r'ChexTUsiV — 



Typical duties and responsibilities. One or both of tiie fol- 
.v - lowing: (1) In a supervisory capacity, ^ps^ organizes, and 
directs assigned laboratory programs. Independently defines 
scope and critical elements of the projects and selects ap- 
proaches to be taken. A substantial portion of the work 



supervised 4s comparable to thatNi^scribed for chemist IV. 
*(2) As individual researcher or worker, carries out projects 
requiring development of new or highly ^modified scientific 
techniques and proceduresrcxtensive knowledge of special- 
ty, and knowledge of related scientific fields: \ 

Responsibility for' the direjction of others, Su|)ervises, co- 
drdinates^ and reviews the work of a small staff of chemists 
and technicians engaged in varied research and development 
projects, or a larger group performing routine; analytical 
work. Es-timates personnel needs and schedules and aligns; 
work to rneet completion date. Or, as individual researcher 
or v^orker, may b? assisted on.projects by other chemists or. 
technicians. ; . 

Chemist VI 

General characteristics. Performs work requiring leadership 
and expert knowledge in: a specialise! ".field, product,' or 
process. Formulates and- conducts a systeinatic attack on a 
problem area of considerable scope and complexity which 
must be approached through a series of complete and con- 
ceptually related studies, or a number of projects of lesser 
scope. The problems are complex because they are'^ifficult 
to define and require unconventional or novel approaches • 
or have other difficult features. Maintains liaison with indi- 
viduals and units; within and outside the organization, with 
responsibility for acting iridepehdenSy on technical matters 
pertaining to the field. Work at this level usually, requires 
extensive progressive experience including work comparable 
to chemist v.. 

Direction, received. Supervision received is essentially ad- 
ministrative, with assignmerits given in. terms of broad gen- 
eral objectives and limits. 

Topical duties and responsibilities.\OnG or both of the fol- 
lowing: (l)In a supervisory capadty (a) plansv de^^ 
coordinates, and directs a nuniber of. large and important 
projects or a project of major scope and importance, or 
- (b) is responsible for the entire chemical program of a com* 
pany, when the program is of limited complexity and 
scope. Activities supervised are of such a scope that they 
require a few (3 to 5) subordinate supervisor's or team lead- 
ers with at least one in a position comparable to le^el V. 
(2) As individual researcher or worker determines, con- 
ceives, plans-, and cohiducts projects of major importance to 
the company. Applies a high degree of originality and inge- 
nuity in adapting, extending, ^d synthesizing existing the- 
ory, principles, and techniques into original combinations 
anci configurations. May serve as a consultant to other 

chemists in specialty. ; ' ' 

■* .» • ■ 

Responsibility for the direction of others. Plans, organizes, 
and super,vises the work of a staff of chemists and techni- 
cians., Evaluates progress of the staff and results obtained, 



General characteristics. Participates in planning laboratory 
programs on the basis of specialized knowledge of problems 
and methods and probable value of results . May serve as an 
expert in a narrow specialty (e.g., class of chemical com- 
pounds, or a class of products), making recommendations 
and conclusions which serve as the basis for undertaking or 
rejecting important, prcyects.' Development pf the knowl- 
edge, and expertise required for ' this level of work usually 
reflects progressive experience through chemist IV.' 

Direction received. Supervision and guidance relate largely 
to overall objectives, . critical issues, new concepts, and poli- 
cy matters. Consults' with supervisor concerning^ unusual 
problems and developments. 



and recbiTiraerids major changes to achieve overall objec- 
tives. Or, as individual worker or researcher, may be assisted 
; On individual projects by other chernists or technicians. 



in positions comparable' to chemist VI; or, as individual 
researcher and: consultant, may be assisted on- individual 
projects by other chemists and technicians. 



Chemist VII 

General characteristics. Makes decisions and recommenda-. 
tions 'that are recognized as authoritative, and have an im- 
portant, impact oh extensive chemical activities. Initiates 
and maintains extensive contacts with key chemists and 
officials of other organizations and companies, requiring 
skill in persuasion and riegotiatiori of critical issues. At this 
level individuals will have demonstrated creativity, fpre- 
. sight, and mature judgment in anticipating and solving^tln- 
ODreceden ted chemical problerris, determining prom-am ob- 
jectives and requirements, organizing programs a\nd pro- 
jects, and developing standards and guides for diverse chem 
ical activities. ^ * 



Direction received. Receives jgeneral administrative direc- 
tion- . ■ '■ ; ' ; ■ ■ ^ 

Typical duties- and responsibilities. One or both of the fol- 
lowing: (1) In a supervisory capacity is responsible for 
(a) an irriportant segment of a chemical program of a com- 
pany With extensive and diversified scientific requirements, 

the entire chemical program of a company where the. ' 
program is more limited in scope. The overall chemical pro- 
gram contains criticarproblems the solution of which re- 
quires major technological advances ^d opens the way for 
extensive related development. Makes authoritative techni- 
cal recommendations concerning, the scientific objectives 
and levels of work which will be most profitable in light of 
conripany requirements and scientific and industrial trends 
and developments^ Recommends facilities, personnel, and 
fiinds required. (2) As individual researcher ar\d consultant; 
selects problems for research to. further, the company's bb-, 
jectives. Conceives and plans investigations in which the 

. phenomena; and principles are hot adequately uhderst09d, 
and where few or- contradictory scientific precedents or re- 
sults are available for reference: Outstanding creativity and 
mature judgment are requirerf to devise hy^pothe^es and 
techniques of experimentation and to Interpret results. As a ' 

. leader and a^thorityrin the company-, in a broad area of - 
specialization, ar in a narrow but intensely specialized one, 
advises the head of a large laboratory or- company officials 
.on complex aspects of extremely bro'^d and important pro- 

/ grams: Has Vespohsibility for exploring, evaluating, and jus- 
tifying proposed and current programs and projects and 
furnishing advice on Cinusually complex and novel.problerhs' 
in the specialty field. Typically will have contributed inno- 
vations (e.g., techniques, products, procedures) which are 

, regarded as significant advances in the field. 



Responsibility for the direction of others. Directs severtal 
subordinate supervisors "or team leaders, some of whom are 



Chemist VIII • ^ ' 

General characteristics. Makes decisions^and recommenda- 
tions that are authoritative .and have a far-reaching impact 
on extensive chemical and related activities of the com* 
pany . Negotiates critical' and controversial issues with top 
level chemists and officers of other organizations and com- 
panies. Individuals at this level have derhonstrarted a high 
degree of creativity, foresight, and mature judgrnent in 
planning, organizing, anil^ .guiding extehsive chemical pro- 
grams and activities of outstanding novelty and importance: 

.Direction, received. Receives general administrative direc- 
tion. . 

Typical duties and responsibilities. One or both of the fol- 
lowing: (l)In a superyispry capacity is responsible for 
(a) the entire chemical program of a company which, is of 
moderate scope, or (b) an important segment of a chemical 
program of a company with very extensive and highly diver- 
sifi.c.i scientific requirements, where programs are of such 
co: .piexity and scope that they are of critical importance > 
to overall operations and include problems of extraordinary 
difficulty that have "resisted solution. Decides the kind and 
extent of chemical programs needed to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the company, for choosing the scientific ap- 
proaches, for planning an# organizing facilities and pro- 
grams, and foV interpreting results. (2) As indi^Tiduar re- . . 
searcher and consultant formulates and guides the attack oh 
problems of exceptional difficulty and marked importance 
to the conipany and/or industry. Problerns are character- 
ized" by the lack of scientific precedents and source -materi- 
als, or the lack of success of prior research and analysis so * 
that their solution would, represent an advance ofgreat sig- ' 
nificance and inhportance. Perfprn^ advisory arid consulting 
work for the company as a recognized authority for broad 
program areas of considerable novelty and importance. Has 
made contributions such as new products or techniques, 
development of. processes, etc., which are regarded as major ,^ 
advances in the field. 

Responsibility for the direction of others. Supervises several 
subordinate supervisors br,team leaders some of whose posi-. 
tions are comparable to chemist VII, or individual )re- 
searchers some pf whose positions are comparable to chem- ^ 
ist/VII and sometimes chemist VIIL As an individual re- 
searcher and consultant may be assisted pn individual proj- 
ects by other chemists or technicians''^ 

NOTE: Individuals in charge oiF a company? chemical 
^ ^program rhay match any of several . of the survey job levels^ 
depending on the size and cornplexity of chemical pro- 
grams. Excluded from the definition are: (1) Chernists in 



charge of programs'so extensive and complex (e.g., consist- 
ing of highly diversified or unusually novel products and 
procedures) that one or more subordinate supervisory 
chemists are performing at level VIII; (2) individuals whose, 
decisions have direct and substantial effect on setting policy 
for the organization (included, however,"^ are supervisors de- ■ 
ciding the-*'idnd and extent of chemical progranis" within 
broad guidelines set ^t liigher levels): (3.) individual re- 
searchers and cbqsulta'hts who are recognized as national 
and/or international* authorities and scientific leaders in 
very broad areas of scientific interest and investj^^ion, 

ENGIWEER 

Performs professional work in research, development, 
design, testing, /analysis, production, construction, maint- 
enance, operation, planning, survey, estimating, application, 
or/standardization of engiiieering. facilities, systems, ^struc- 
tures, processes, equipment devices, or- materials requiring, 
knowledge of the science and art by which materials, natu- 
ral resources, and power are made useful. Work typically 
requires a B.S. degree in engineering or the equivalent in 
combined education and experience. (I-Jxcluded are: Safety 
engineers, industrial engineers, quality control engineers, 
sales engineers, and engineers whose primary responsibility 
is to^be in charge of nonprofessional maintenance work.) 

Engineer I , , 

General characteristics. This is the entry level of profes- 
sional work requiring a bachelor's degree in engineering and 

■ no experience, or the equivalent of a degree ^n appropriate, 
education and experience. Performs assignments designed 
to develop professional work knowledges and abilities. May 

, also receive formal, classroom or seminar-type training. 
.(Terminal ppsitionS,ure exclud^.) ^ - 

Direction received. Works under close supervision'. Receives 
specific and detailed instructions a5 to required tasks and 
• results expected: Work is checked during progress and is 
reviewed for accuracy upon completion. 

Typical duties and responsibilities. Performs a variety of 
routin^^ tasks that are planned to provide experience and 
■.^familiarization \vith the engineering staff, methods, prac- 
tices, and programs of the company. 

.•' ■ . ■ ^ , ' • 

Responsibility for the direction of others. Usually none. 

' '■> ' . ■ . ". ■ o . 

Engineei^ll . , 

Getieral characteristics. At- this continuing developmental 
level, perfprjiis' routine engineering work requiri^ug applica- 
tion of standard techniques, procedures, and criteria in car- 



rying out a sequence of related engineering tasks. Limited 
exercise of judgment is required on details of work and in 
making preliinirmry selections arid adaptations of engineer- 
ing alternatives. Requires work experience acquired in an 

. entry level position, or appropriate graduate level study. 

' For training and developmental purposes, assignments may 
include some work, that is typical of a higher level, (Terrni- 
nal pbs\Jion's are e;xcluded,) . • 

Direction received. Supervisor screens assignmerits for unus- 
ual or difficult problems and selects techniques and proce- 
dures to be applied on nonroutine. work. Receives close, 
supervision on new aspects of assignments. ' 

Typical duties and responsibilities. Using prescribed meth- 
ods, perforn\s specific and limited portions of a broader 
assignment of^ an experienced engineer. Applies standard 
practices and techniques in specific situations . ^iusts and 
correlates data, recogni^es discrepancies in results, and fol- 
lows operations through a series of related detailed steps or 
processes, 

Responsibility for . the direction of others. May be assisted 
by a few aids. or technicians. 

Engineer III 

General ^characteristics. Independently evaluates, selects, 
and applies standard engineering techniques, procedures, 
and criteria, using judgment in making minor adaptations 
and modifications. Assign niehts have clear and specified ob- ' 
jectives and require the investigation of alimited riumbef of 
variables. Performance at this' level requires developmental 
experience in a professional position, or equivalent graduate 
level education. 

Direction received. Receives instructions on specific assign- 
ment objectives, complex features, and possible solutions. 
Assistance is furnished on unusual problems and work is- 
reviewed for application of sound professional judgment. 

Typical duties and responsibilities! Performs work <which 
involves conventional types of plans, investigations, surveys, 
structures, or equipment with relatively few complex fea- 
tures for wliich there are precedents. Assignments usually 
include one or more of the following: Equipment design 
and development, test of materials, preparation of specifica- 
tions, process study,, research investigations, report prepara- 
tion,, and other activities of limited scope requiring knowl- 
edge of principles and techniques commonly employed in 
the specifiq narrow area of assignments. 

Responsibility for the direction of others. May supervise or 
coordinate the work of drafters, technicians, and others 
.who assist in specific assignments. 
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Engineer iV 

General charact^isiics: As a fully competent eagineer in all 
conyentionai aspfects of. the subject matter or the functional 

, area of the assignments, plahs.and conducts work requiring, 
judgment in the independent evaluation, selection, and sub- 
stantial adaptation and ijnodification of standard^ tech- 
niques, procedures, and criteria. Devises new approaches to 
problems encountered. Requires sufficient professional ex- 
perience to assure competence as a fully trained worker; or, 

"for positions primarily of a research nature, completion of 
all requirements for a doctoral degree may be Substituted 
for experience* 

■'■ • • ■ . • ■^^ ' . ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

Direction received. Independently performs most assign- 
ments with instructions as to the general results expected. 
■Receives technical guidance on unusual or complex prob^ 
/lems and. supervisory approval on proposed plans for pro- 
jects. ^ . 

Typical duties and responsibilities. Plans, scjiedljles, con- 
ducts, or coordinates detailed phases of the engineering ; 
work in a part of a major project or in a total project of 
moderate ^cope. Performs work which involves convention- 
al engineering practice but may include a variety of com- , 
plex features such as conflicting 'design requirements, un- 
suitability of standard materials, and difficult coordination 
requfrements. Work requires a broad knowledge of prece- 
dents in the. specialty area- and a good knowledge of princi- 
ples and practices of related spiecialties. 

Responsibility for the direction, of others. May supervise a 
few engineers or technicians on.assigned work. 

—A 

Engineer V / . 

General characteristics. Applies intensive and diversified 
knowledge of engineering principles and practices. in broad 
areas of assignments and related fields. Ma^es decisions in- 
dependently on engineering problems and methods, and 
represents the organization in conferences to resolye impor- 
tant questions and, to plan and cocJrdinate work. Requires 
the use of advanced techniques and the modification and 
extension of theories, precepts, and practices of own field 
and related sciences and disciplines. The knowledge* and 
- expertise required for this level of work usually result from 
progressive experience, including work comparable to engi- 
neer IV. 

. Direction received. Supervision and guidance relate largely 
to overall objectives, critical issues, new concepts, and poli- 
cy matters. Consults with supervisor concerning unusual 
problems and developments. » 



Typical duties and responsibilities. One or moreNof the fal- 
lowing: (1) In a supervisory capacity plans, develop, coor- 
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■ dinates, and directs a large and amportant engineering pro-^ 
ject or a number of small projects with many complex fea- 
tures. A substantial portion of tlie work supervised is com- 
parable to that described for engineer IV. (2) As individual 
researcher or worker carcies out complex or novel assign- 
ments requiring the development of new or irnproyed tech- 
niques and procedures. Work is expected to result in the 
development of new or refined" equipment, materials" pro- 
cesses, products, and/or scientific methods. (3) As staff 
specialist develops and evaluates plans and criteria lor a 
variety of projects and activities to be carried out by others. 
Assesses the feasibility and soundness of proposed engineer- 
ing. evaluation tests, products, or equipment wherl necessary 
data are insufficient or confirrhation by testt?igis advisable. 
Usually performs, as a staff advisor and consultant as to a 
technical specialty, a type offaeility or equipment, or a 
program function. 

■ • 

Responsibility for the direction of others. Supervises, coor- - 
dinates, and reviews the work of a small staff of engineers 
and technicians; estimates, personnel needs and schedules ' 
and assigns work to meet completion date. Or, as individual 
researcher or staff specialist may be assisted on projects by 
other engineers or technicians. 

Engmeer VI 

General characteristics. Has full technical responsibility for 
interpreting, organizing, executing, and coordinating assign- 
ments.. Plans and develops engineering projects concerned 
with unique or controversial problems which have an im- 
portant effect on" major company programs. .This involves 
exploration of subject area, definition of scope and selec- 
tion of problems for- investigation, and development of nov- 
el concepts and approaches. Maintains liaison \yith individu- 
als and units within or outside the organization, with re- 
, sponsibility for acting fndependently on technical matters 
pertaining own field. Work at this lever usually requires 
extensive progressive experience including work comparable 
to engineer V. 

Direction, received. Supervision received is essentially ad- 
ministrative, with assignments given in terms of broad gen- 
eral objectives and limits. 

Typical duties and responsibilities. One or more of the fol- 
lowing: (1) In a supervisory capacity (a) plans, develops, 
coordinates, and directs a num.ber of large and important 
projects or a "project of major scope and importance, or 
(b) is responsible fgr the entire engineering program of a 
company when the program is of limited complexity .and 
scope. Extent .of responsibilities generally..requii:es a few (3 
to 5) subordinate supervisors or team leaders with at least 
one in a position comparable to level V. (2) As individual 
resiearcher or ^ worker c o n cei ve s ,"pTarrs; an d~^c o ii ducts re- 
search in problem areas of considerable scope and c^- 



plexity. The problems must be approached through a series 
of complete and conceptually related studies, are difficult 
to definCi require unconventional or novel approaches, and 
recjtiire sophisticate research techniques. Available guides: 
and precedents contain critical gaps, are only partially relat- 
ed to the problem, or may be largely lacking due to the 
novel character of the project.. At- this level, the individual 
researcher generally will have contributed inventions, new 
designs, or techniques wliich are of material significance in 
the solution of important problems. (3) As a staff specialist 
serves as the. technical specialist for the organizafion (divi** 
sion or company) in the application of advanced theories, 
concepts, principles, and processes for an assigned area of 
responsibility (i.e., subject matter^^ipctibn, type of facility 
or equipment, or product). Keepfs^reast of new scientific 
methods and developments affecting the organization for 
the purpose of recommending changes in emphasis 
grani^r new programs warranted b/ such developments. 

Responsibility for the direction of others. Plans, prganh^^s, 
and supervises the work of a staff of engineers and tgfchni- 
cians. Evaluates progress of the staff and results objftuned, 
and recommends major changes to achieve overall/ objec- 
tives. Or, as individual researcher, or staff specialis/ maj^ be 
assisted on individual projects by other engineers \)r techni- 
cians. 



Engineer Vll ^ 

General characteristics^. Makes decisions and recommenda- 
; tions that are recognized as authoritative and have an im- 
portant impact on extensive engineering activities. Initiates 
- and maintains extensive contacts with key engineers and 
officials of other organizations and companies, requiring 
skill in persuasion and negotiation of critical issues. At this 
.level individuals will have demonstrated creativity, fo 
sight, and mature engineering judgment in anticipating and 
solving unprecedented engineering problems, determining 
program objectives and requirements, organizing programs 
and projects and developing standards and guides for di- 
verse engineering activities^ 

Direction -received. Receives general administrative direc- 
nion. 

Typical duties and Responsibilities. One or both of the fol- 
lowing: (l)In a supervisory, capacity is responsible for 
(a) an important segment of the. engineering program of a 
. company with extensive and diversified engineering require- 
ments, or (b) the entire engineering program' of a company 
when it is more limited in scoge. The overall engineering 
program contains critical problems the solution of which 
requires major technological advances and opens the way 
for extensive related developnient. Extent of responsibili- 
ties generally requires several subordinate organizational 
segments or teams. Recommends facilities, personnel, and 
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funds required to carry out programs which are directly 
related with and directed toward fulfillment of overall com-, 
pany objectives. (2) As individual researcher and consultant 
is a recogniied leader and"^ti:t4iority in the company in a 
broad area of specializatiori .or in a narrow but intensely 
specialized field. Selects research problems ib further the 
company's objectives*. Conceives and plans inveistigations of 
broad areas of considerable^ novelty and importance for 
which engineering precedents are' lacking in areas critical to 
the overall engineering program. Is consulted extensively by 
associates and others, with a high degree of reliance placed 
on the incumbent's scientific interpretajtipns and advice. 
Typically, will have contributed inventions, new designs, or 
techniques which are regarded as major advances in the 
field. ■ . 

Responsibility for the direction of others. Directs several 
subordinate supervisors or team leaders, s*ome of whom are 
in positions comparable to engineer VI; or, as individual 
researcher and consultant, may be assisted on individual 
projectsby other engineers and technicians. 



Engineer VI 11 

■ ' »' 
General characteristics. M^kes, decisions and recommenda- 
tions that are recognized as authoritative and have a far- 
reaching impact on extensive engineering and related activi- 
ties of the company. Negotiates critical and controversial 
issues with top level engineers^and officers of other organi- 
zations and companies. Individuals at this level demonstrate 
a high degree of creativity, foresiglit, .and mature judgment 
in planning, organizing, an^' guiding extensive engineering 
programs and activities of outstanding novelty and impor- ^ 
tance. . ' . 

Direction received. Receives general administriitive direc- 
on> . 

Typical duties and responsibilities. One or both of the fol- 
lowing: (l)In a supervisory capacity. is responsible for 
(a) an' important .segment of a very extensive and highly 
diversified engineering program'of a company, or (b) th'e . 
entire engineering program of a company when the program> 
is of moderate scope. The programs are of sijch cofnplexity 
and scope that they are of critical importance to overall 
objectives,^ include problems of extraordinary difficulty 
that often have resis^d solution, and consist of several 
segments requiring subordinate supervisors. Is responsible 
for deciding the kind and extent of engineering and related 
programs needed to accomplish the objectives of the com- 
pany, for choosing the scientific approaches, for planning 
and organizing, facilities and programs, and for interpreting 
results. (2) As individual researcher and consultant formu- 
lates and guides the attack on problems of exceptional diffi- 
culty and marked importance to the company or industry. 
Problems are characterfked by their lack of scientific prece- 



dents and source material, or lack'of success of prior re- 
search and analysis so that their/solution would represent 
an advance of great significance and importance. Performs 
advisory, and consulting work for the cdrripany as a recog- 
nizecj authority for broad program areas or in an intensely 
specialized atea of. considerable novelty and importance. 



Responsibility for the direction of others. Supervises several 
subordinate supervisors or team leaders sonie-of whose posi- 
tions are cpmparable tS engineer V'll, or mdividual research- 
ers some of whose position^ are coniparable to engineer Vli 
and sbjpetimes engineer VIIfI As an individual researcher 
and consultant may be assisted on individual projects by 
other engineers oi* technicians. 



NOTE: Individual^ in charge of a tympany s engineering 
program may^match any of several of the survey job level$ 
depending on , the size- and complexity of engi/iceriitg pro-; 
*grams. Excluded from the definition are: (1) Engineers in" - . 
charge of programs so extensive and complex (e.g.*, consis- 
ting of research and devetopment on a variety of complex 
products or systems with -numerous novel components) that 
one or more subordinate supervisory engineers are perform- , 
ing at level VIH; (2) individuals whose decisions have direct 

"^aixl substantial effect on setting policy for the organization v 
(included, however, are supervisors deciding the *'kind and . 
extent of engineering and related programs*' within broad 
guidelines set at higher levels); (3) individual researchers 
and consultants who are recognized as naticJnal and/or in- 

, ternational authorities and scientific leaders in very broad 
areas of scientific interest and investigation. - . 
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Technical Support 



ENGINEERING TECHNICIAN - 

To be covered by these definitions, employees must 
meet a// of the "following criteria: (I) Provides semiprofes- 
sional technical support for engineers working in such areas 
as research, . design, development^^ testing, or manufacturing 
process improvement. (2) Work, pertains to electrical, elec- 
tronic, or mechanical components or dsquipment. (3) Re- 
quired to have, some knowledge of science or engineering. 
(Excludes production or maintenance workers, quality con- 
trol testers, craft workers, drafters, 'designers, and engi- 
neers,) 



also be reviewed in process. Performs, at this level, one or a 
combination of such typical duties as: 

Assembles or constructs simple . or standard, equip- 
, ' ment or parts. May service or repair sinipl? instruments 
- or equipment; ' . 

Conducts a variety of standardized tests; may prepare 
test specimens; sets<M^and operates standard test equip- 
ment; records test data; • ♦ 

Extracts engineering data from various prescribed 
sources; processes 'the data following well-defined meth- 
ods; presents the data in prescribed form.. 



Engineering Technician III 



Engineering Technician I ^ i 

Performs simple routine tasks under close supervision or 
from detailed procedures. Work is checked in process or on 
completion. Performs, at this level, one or a co*mbination of 
such typical duties as: 



Assembles or installs equipment or par^ts r^uiring 
simple wiring, soldering^ or connecting; 

Performs simple or" routine* tasks, or tests such ^i^en- 
sile or hardness tests; operates and adjusts simple test 
equipmentfrecords test data; 

Gathers and maintains sp^ecified records of engineer- 
ing data such as tests, drawings, etc.; performs computa- 
tions by substituting numbers in specified formulas; 
plots data and draws simple curves and graphs. 



Engineering Technician II 



Performs assignments that are not completely standard- 
ized or prescribed. Selects or adapts standard procedures dr 
, equipment. Receives initial instructions, equipment require- 
ments, and advice from supervisor or engineer; technical 
adequacy of completed work is checked. Performs, at tliis 
level, one or a combination of such typical duties as: 

Constructs components, subunits, or simple models 
or adapts standard equipment. May troubieshoot and 
correct malfunctions; 

Conducts various tests or experiments which may re- 
quire minor modifications In test setups or procedures; 
selects, sets up, and operates standard test equipment " 
and records test data; 

Extracts and compiles a variety of engineering data; 
processes or computes datii using specified formulas and, 
procedures. Performs routine analysis to check applica- 
bility, accuracy, and reasonableness of data. 



Performs standardized or. prescribed assigrjrnents involv- 
ing a sequence of related operations. Follows standard work 
methods or explicit instructions; technical adequacy of rou- 
tine work is reviewed on completion; nonroutine work may, 
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Engineering Technician IV 

Performs nonroutine assignments of substantial varietal"' 
and- complexity. Receives objectives and technical advice 



^rom supervisor or engineer; work is reviewed for technical 
adequacy. May be assisted by lower level tecluiicians. Perr 

.forms, at this level/. one or. a combination fif such typical 
duties as: 



Works on limited segment* of development projoct; 
-constructs experimental or prototype models to meet 
engineering requirem'ents; conducts t^ts or.experim^ents; 
records and evaluates data and r&oorts findings; , 

Conducts tests or experiment^etiuiripg se^ and 
• adaptation or modification of te%equipment and test 
procedures; records data; analyzes data a^ prepares test 
reports; . ^ J,-. \ 

Compiles and computes a variety of ehgineeririg. data; 
may analyze test and design data; develops or^prepares 
schematics, designs, specifications, parts. lists, or makes 
recontlTiendatidns regarding these items. May review de- 
signs or specifications *^f6r adequacy. 



Prepares, simple or repetitive drawings of easily visualized 
items. Work is closely supervised during progress. 

. - , .. • ■ ";"N ■ - .. . . 

r^Drafter r - — i/^-^ 

Prepares detail drawings of single units or parts for engi- 
neeftng, construction, manufacturing, or repair purposes. 
Types' of drawings prepared include isometric projections 
(depicting three dimensions in accurate scale) and sectional 
views to clarify positioning of components and convey 
needed information. Consolidates details from a number of 
sources ^ind adjusts or transposes'scale as required. Suggest- 
ed methods of approach, applicable precedents, and advice 
on source materials are given with initial assignments. In- 
structions are less complete when assignments recur. Work 
may be spot checked during progress. - 



Engineering Technician -V 

Performs nonroutine and complex assignments involving 
responsibility for planning and conducting a cornplete pro- 
ject of relatively limited scope or a portion of a larger- and 
more diverse project; Selects and adapts plans, techniques, 
designs, or layouts, Miiy coordinate portions of overall as.-, 
signments; reviews, analyzes, and integrates the technical ' 
work of others.'Supervisor or professional engineer outlines 
objectives, requirements, and design approaches; completed \ 
^"Sfbrk is reviewed' for technical adequacy and satisfaction of 
requiremients. May, be assisted by lower- level technicians. 
Perfc^rms, at -tliTrfevel, one or a combination of such typical 
duties as: . 

Designs, develops, and constructs major units, de- 
vices, or equipment; conducts tests or experiments; ana- 
lyzes results i^id redesigns ar modifies equipment to im- 
prove performance; reports results; 

■Plans or assists iii planning tests to evaluate equip- 
ment performance. Determines test requirements, equip- 
ment modifitktion, and test procedures; conducts tests;,^^ 
analyzes and evaluates data, and prepares reports oii 
findings and recommendations; 

Reviews and analyzes a variety of engineering data to 
determine, requirements to meet engineering objectives; 
may calculate, design data; prepares layouts, detailed 
specifications, parts lists, estiriiiates, procedures, etc. May 
check and^analyze drawings or equipment to determine 
adequacy of drawings and design. 



DRAFTERS 
Drafter-tracer 

Copies plans and drawings prepared by others by placing 
tracing cloth or paper ovei- drawings and tracing with pen or' 
pencil. (Does not include tracing limited to plans primarily 
consisting of straight tines and a large scale not requiring 
close delineation.) 

. AND/OR 



Drafter II 

Performs nonroutine and complex drafting assignments 
that require the application of most of the standardized 
drawing techniques regularly used. Duties typically involve 
such work as; Prepares working drawings, of subassemblies 
with irregular shapes, multiple functions, and precise posi- 
tional relationships between componenits; prepares architec- 
tural drawings for construction of a. building including de- 
tail drawings of foundations, wall sections, floor plans, and 
roof. Uses accepted formulas and manuals in making neces- 
' sary vcomputations to determine quantities^oT materials to 
.'be usedi load capacities, strengths, stresses, etc. Receives 
initial instructions, requirements, and advice from supervi- 
sor. Completed work is checked for technical adequacy. 

Drafter III 

Plans the graphic presentation of complex items having 
distinctive desjgn features that differ significantly from es- 
tablished drafting precedents. Works in close support with 
the design originator, and may recommend minor design 
changes. Analyzes the effect of each change on the details 
of form, function, and positional relationships of compo- 
nents and parts. Works with a minimum of supervisory as- 
sistance. Completed work is reviewed by design originator 
for consistency with prior engineering determinations. May 
either prepare drawings, or direct their preparation by low-, 
er levehdrafters. - 



COMPUT€R OPERATOR 



Monitors and operates the, control console of a digital 
computer, in, accordance with* operating instructions, to 
process data. Work is Gharacteriz:ed by the follp^ing: 

Studies operating instructions to deterriiine equip- 
ment setup needed; 
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Loads equipment with required items (tapes, cards, 
- paf>er, etO,)i \^ 

■'■ . Switches^necessary auxiliary equipment into system; 
Starts and bperates computer; 

Responds to operating instructions and computer 
output instrWions; . 

Reviews wor messages and makes corrections during 
operation or refers problems; 

Maintains operating record. 

May«*»tcst-run ' new or modified progranis and assist in 
. modifying systems or programs. Included within the scope 
of this definit^^ .are fully qualified computer qperators, 
trainees working to become fully qualified operators, and 
^ lead operators providing technical assistance to lower level 
operators. 



Computer Operator I ^ . ; 

Work assignments consist. of on-the-job training (some- 
times augmented by classroom training): Operator is provid- 
ed detailed written or oral guidance before and during as- 
signments and is under close personal supervision, 



Computer Operator II 

i 

Work assignments typically are established production 
runs (i.e:, programs wliich present few operating problems) 
executed by serial pfpcessing (i.e., one program is processed 
at a time). In Response to computer output instructions or 
error conditions, applies standard operating or corrective 
procedure. Refers problems which do not respond to pre- 
planned procedure, /^>>^^ 

Computer Operator III ^ k 

Work assignments are characterized by the frequent in- 
troduction of new programs, applications, and procedure? 
(i.e,, situations which require the operator to adapt to a 
variety of problems) executed by serial processing. In re- 
sponse to computer output instructions or error conditions, 
applies standard operating or corrective Vprocedure. Refers 
problems which do not respond to" preplanned procedure. 

OR 

Work assignments typically are established production 
riijis (i.e., programs which present few operating problems) 
executecl by serial processing. SAlects from a variety of stan- 
dard setup and operating procAUires. In response to com-* 
puter output' insj^Gctions or error conditions, deviates from 
standard procedures if standard procedures do not provide 
a solution. Then rcfetwjr aborts program, 

^^^^ OR 
V Work assigninents are established production runs (i.e., 
programs which present few operatmg problems) executed 
by multiprocessing (i,e., simultaneous processing of two or 
more programs). In response to computer output in- . 



struGtions.or error conditions^ applies standard pperating^or 
corrective pr<)cedure. Refers problems which do not re- 
spond to preplanned procedures. 

Computer Operator IV 

Work assignments are characterized by the^frequent in- 
troduction of new programs, applications, and procedures 
(i.e., situations which require the operator to adapt to a 
variety of problems) executed by serial processing. Selects 
from a variety of standard setup and operating procedures. 
In response to computer output instructions or error condi- 
tion^'^evTates from standard pro'becijjres if standard proce- 
dures do not provide a solution. Then refers problems or 
ab^irts program. v 

OR ■■■ ' ■ . •• -■ ■ •■ 
/ork assignments are characterized by the fVequent in- 
troduction: of new programs, applications, and procedures 
(i,e,, situations* which "require the operator to adapt to a 
variety of problems) executed by miiltiprocessing. In re- 
sponse to computer output instructions or error conditions, 
apglies standard operating or corrective procedure. Refers 
problems which do not respond to preplanned procedure, 
. . OR , 

Work assignments are established production runs, (i.e,, 
programs which present few operating problems) executed 
by- multiprocessing. Selects from a variety of standard setup, 
and operating procedures. In response to computer output 
instructions or error conditions, deviates frorh standard pro- 
cedures if standard procedures do not provide a solution. 
Then, refers problems or aborts program. 



Computer Operator V 



Work assignments ate characterized by the, frequent test- 
'ing and introduction of-^w programs, applications, and 
procedures (i.e., situations which require the operator to 
adapt to a variety of problems). In responding to computer 
OLitput^instructions and error conditions or to avoid loss of 
information or to conserve computer time, operator devi- 
ates, from standard procedures or aborts program. Such ac- 
tions may materially alter the computer unit's production 
plans. Advises programmers and subject-matter experts on 
setup techniqties. 



Computer Operator VI 

In addition to level V characteristics, assignments at this 
level require a knowledge of program language, compyter 
features, and software systems to^^mr in: (1) Maintaining, 
modifying, and developing* operating systems or programs; 
(2) developing operating instructions and techniques to cov- 
er problem situations; (3) switching to emergency backup 
procedures, • ' . . • ' ^ • .Vv: 
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Clerical 



CLERK, ACCOUNTING ^ 

Perfontis one or more accounting clerical tasks such as 
posting ro*registers and ledgers; reconciling bank accounts; 
vierifying the internal consistency, completeness, and math- 
ematical accuracy of accounting documents; assigning pre- 
scribed accounting distribution codes; examining and veri- 
fying for clerical accuracy' various types of reports, lists, 
calculations, postings, etc.; or preparing simple (or assisting 
in preparing jnore complicated) journal vouchers: May work 
in either a manual or automated accounting s^s^^^^^ 

The work requires a knowledge of clerical methods and 
office practices and procedures which relates to .the clerical 
prpcessing and recording of transactions and accounting in- 
forpiation. With experience, the worker typically becomes 
familiar "with the bookkeeping and accounting terms and 
procedures used in the assigned wock, but is not required to 
have a knowledge of the formal principles of bookkeeping 
-and ae^rounting. 



Clerk, File I 



Performs routine filing of material that has already been^ 
classified or which is easily classified in a simple serial classi- 
fication system (e.g., alphabetical, chronological, or numeri- 
Kcal). As' requested, locates readily available material in files 
and forwards material; may fill out withdrawal charge. May 
perform simple clerical and manual tasHs required to main- 
tain and service files. . 

Clerk, File II 

. . ' ■ ■ . ' ■ ' • . ' ' 

Sorts, codesT. and files unclassified material by simple 
(subject-matter) headings or J^rtly classified material by 
finer subheadings. Pre^rey^tmple related index and cross- 
reference aids As requested, locates clc^lafly identified ma- 
teria! in files and forwards material. May perform related 
clerical* tasks required to maintain* and service fijes. 



Positions are j:lassined. into levels on the basis of Ihe 
'following de fin it'ions. ^ 



Clerk, Accounting I 



Under close supervision, following detailed instructions 
and standardized procedures, performs one or more routine 
accounting cledcal operations, such as posting to ledgers, 
cards, or worksheets where identification of items and loca-. 
tions of postings are clearly indicated; checking accuracy 
and ^:ompleteness of standardized qnd repetitive records or 
accoiihting^documents: and coding documents using a few 
prescribed accounting codes. 

Clerk, Accounting II 

Under general supervision, pertprms accounting clerical 
operations^wliich require the application of experience, and 
judgment, for example, clerically processing complicated or 
nonrepetitivc - accounting transactions, selecting among a 
substantial variety of prescribed accounting codes and clas- 
sifications, or 'tracing transactions through previous ac- 
counting actions to determine source of discrepancies. May 
be assisted by one or more accounting clerks I. ' ^ 



Clerk„File III 

Classifies and indexes file material such as correspon- 
dence, reports, technical documents, etc.,. in an established 
filing system containing a number of varied subject-matter 
files. May also file this material. May keep records of vari- 
ous types in conjunction with the files. May lead a small 
group of lower level file clerks. 

KEY ENTRY OPERATOR 
(Keypunch Operator) 

Operates keyboard-controlled data entry device such as 
keypunch machine or key-operated magnetic tape or disc 
encoder ro transcribe data into a form suitable for computer 
processing. Work requires skill in 'operating an" alphanumeric 
keyboard and an understanding of transcribing proced^ires 
and relevant data entry equipment. » 

Positions are classified into levels on the basis of the 
foJlowing definitions. . 



key Entry Operator 1 



CLERK, FILE / 

Files',. vUis^fics, and.retrieLyes material in an established 
filing syst^^May performderical and manual tasks re- 
quired to maintain files. Positions iire classified into jevels 
. oh the basis of the following definitions. ' 



Work is routine and repetitive. Underdose supervision 
or following specific procedures or detailed instructions, 
works from various standardized source documents which 
havebeen coded and require little 0/ no selecting, codiji^or 
interpreting o^ data ta,be entered.. Refers to supervisor 
-pj-oblerns-^ar-ising— fro^nHerTOneous-itemSj-cades^ 
information " . i . 

Key Entry Operator II 

Work requires the application of experience and judg* 
ment in selecting procedures to be followed and in segirching 



for, interpreting, selecting, or codingntems tO .be entered 
from a variety of source documents. 'On occasion may also 
perform some routine work as (fesccitfb^for level L 

NOTE: Excluded are operators i^bove level Housing the 
key entry controls to access, read, and,evaluate' the substance 
of specific records to take substantive aqtibns, or to make 
entries requiring a siniilar level of knowledge . 

MESSENGER ' 

, r • 

Performs various routine duties such as running-errands, 
operating minor office maclaines such as scalers or mailers, 
opening and distributing mail, and other rninor clerical 
v/oxk. Excluded are positions that require operation of a 
rnotbr vehicle. as a significant duly, -j^ 

SjeCR^TARY _ 

Assigned as a personal secretiu;>^ normally to one Indi- \ 
viduaL Maintains' a close and highly responsive rejationsiiip 
to the day-*to-day activities of the supervisor. Works fairly 
'epcndetTtl^rrTcctivm^^^ supervision 
and guidance. Performs varied clerical and sccretariatduties 
requiring a knowledge of office routine and understanding 
of the organization, programs, and prucedurfcs related to 
the work of the supervisor. 

Exclusions: Not all positions that are titled "secr<jtary" pos- 
sess the a-bove characteristics. Examples of positions which 
are excluded from the defiriition are as follows: ^ ^ 

a. Positions which do not meet the- "personal" secretary 
concept described abovq; . 
' b. Stenopgraphefs not fully trained in secretarial-type du- 
ties;. - • 

c. Stenographers serving as office assistants to a group 
of professional, technical, or managerial persons; 

d. Assistarit-type positions which entail more difficult or 
more responsible technical, administrative, or super- 
visory duties which are not typical of secretarial 
work, e.g., administrative assistant, or executive assis- 
tant; ' 

e. Positions w,hich do not fit any of the situations listed 
in the section below titled ."Level of Secretary's Su- 
pervisor," e.g., secretary to the presider^t of a com- 
pany Jhat enfiployesjn all, over 5,000 persons; 

f. Trainees. 

Secretary jobs which meet the required characteristics 
are matched at one of the tlve levels according to (a) the 
level of the secretary's supervisor within the company's or- 
garriiiational structure and (b) the level of the secretary's 
responsibihty. Table C-4 indicates the level of the secretary 
for each combination Qf the factors. 

Leval of Secretary's Supervisor .(LS) 

AiS-/ a. Secretary to tjie supervisor or head of a small or- 
gan izatio rial unit (e.g., fewer than about 25 or 30 
persons)rOr . . 
b. Secretary to a fionSupervisory staff specialist, pro- 
r fessional employee, administrative officer or assis- 



Table C-4. Criteria for matching secretaries by level 



Level of secretary's 
supervisor 


Level of secretary's 
responsibility 


LR-1 


LR-2 


LS-1 




1 




II ^ 


LS-2 




n . 




III 


LS'3 




Ill 




• IV 


LS-4 




IV 




V 



tant, skilled technician, or expert. (NOTE: Many; 
companies assign stenographers, rather than secre- 
taries as described above, to this level of supervi- 
* sory or nonsupervisbry worker.) 

LS-2 a. Secretary to an executive or managerial person 
whose responsibility is not equivalent to one of 
' the specific level situations in the definition for 
LS^3, but whose organizational unit normally 
numbers at least several dozen employees and is 
usually divided into organizational segments which 
are often, in turn, further subdivided. Fn some 
companies, this level includes a wide range of orga- 
nizational echelons; in others, only one or two; or 
V b. Secretary to the head of an individual plant, fac- 
tory, etc., (or other equivalent level of official) 
that employes, in all, fewer th|Ln 5,000 persons. 

LS'J a. Secretary to a corporate officer (other than chair- 
man of the board or president) of a company that 
employs, in all, over 100, but fewer than 5,000 
persons; or^ ■ . 

b. Secretary to the head (immediately below the offi- 
cer level) of either a major corporatewide func- 
tional activity (e.g., marketing, research, opera- 
tions, industrial relations, etc.) or a major geo- 
graphic or organizational segmeiot (e.g., a regional 
headquarters; a major division) of a company that 
employs, in all, over 5,000 but fewer than 25,000 
persons; or . ' 

c Secretary tp the head of an individual plant, fac- 
; tory, etc., (or other equivalent level of official) 
that employs, in all, over 5,000 persons; OF 
» * d. Secretary to the head of a large and important 
organisational segment (e.g., a middle management 
supervisor of . an organizational segment oftpn in- 
volving as many as several hundred persons) of a 
company that employs, in all, over -25,000 per- 
' sons, 

LSr4 a. Secretary to the chairman of the board or presi- 
dent of a company that employs, in all, over 100 
but fewer than 5,000 persons; or 
b. Secretary to a corporate officer (other , than thie 
chairman of the bdard or president) of a company 
that employs, in ali, over 5,000 but fewer than 
25,000 persons; or ' - 

. c. Secretary to the head, immediately below the cor- 
porate officer level, of a major segment or subsidi- 
ary ofa company that employs, in all, over 25,000 

, persons. <. 

NOTE: Thp term "corporate officer" iised in the above 
LS definitions refers to those officials who have a sigAfi- 
cant corporatewide pohcymaking role with regard to major 
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. company activities. The title **Yice president," though nor- 
■ mally indicative of this role, does not in all-cases identify 
^v^^such positions. Vice presidents whose primary responsibili- 
ty is to act personally on individual cases or transactions 
(e,g„ approve or deny individual loain or credit actions; ad- 
' minister individual trust accounts; directly supervise a cleri- 
j 'cal stafQ are not considered to be ''corporate officers" for 
purposes of applying the definition, ; 



Level of Secretary's Responsibility (LR) 

This factor evaluates the nature of the work relationsliip 
between the secretary, and the supervisor, and the extent to 
which the secretary is expected to exercise initiative and 
judgment. Secretaries should be matched at or LR-2 
described below according to their level of responsibility, 

LR'J. Performs varied secretarial duties including or com- 
parable to most of the following: - . 

a. Answers ^lephone, greets personal <;allers, and opens 
incomui^mail. 

b. Answer^telephone requests which have standard an- 
"swers. May reply to requests by sending a form letter. 

c. Reviews correspondeiice, memoranda, and reports 
prepared by others for the supervisor's signature to 
assure! procedural and typographic accuracy. ^ 

d. Maintains supervisor's calendar and makes appoint- 
ments as instructed. * 

* e. TypeSj takes and transcribes dictation, and files. 

LR-2. Performs duties under././?-; and, in addition, per- 
forms tasks requiring greatej^udgment, initiative, and 
knowledge of office functions mcluding or comparable to 
most of the following: 

a\ Screens telephone and personal callers, determining 
which can be handled by the supervisor's subordi- 
nates or other offices. 

b. Answefc requests which require a detailed knowledge 

• of office procedures or collection of information 
from files or other offices. May sign routine 'corre- 
spondence in own or supervisor's name. 

c. Compiles or assists in corn piling periodic reports on 
the basis of generarinstructions. 

d. Schedules tentative kp*pointments without prior clear- 
ance. Assembles necessary background material for 

..scheduled meetings. Makes arrangements for meetings 
and conferences. 

e. Explains supervisor's requirements to other employ- 
»e.es jri supervisor's unit, (Also types, takes dictation, 
and files.) - /. . 



STENOGRAPHS 



Primary duty is to take dictation using shorthand, and to 
transcribe the dictation. May also type from written copy, 
Ma^ operate from a stenographic pooh May occasionally 
transcribe froni voice recordings. ^. a 



NOTE: This job is distinguished from that of a secretary 
in that a secretary normally works in a confidential rela- 
tionship with only ona manager or executive and performs 
more responsible and discretionary tasks, . . 



Stenographer, General 

Dictation involves a normal routine vocabulary. May 
maintain files, keep simple records, or perform other rela- 
.tively routine clerical tasks. - j •■ ' ^ ■ 

■ ^ ' ■■ . ■ ' 

Stenographer, Senior 

Dictation involves a varied" technical or specialized vo- 
cabulary such as in legal briefs or reports on scientific re- 
search. May also set up and maintain files, keep records, 
etc, 

OR 

Performs stenographic duties- requiring Significantly 
greater independence and responsibility than stenographer, 
general, as evidenced by the following: Work requires a high 
degree of stenographic speed and accuracy; a thorough 
working knowledge of general business and office proce- 
dure and of the specific business ope/rations^ organizations, 
policies, procedures, files, workflow, etc. Uses this knowl- 
edge in performing stenographic duties and responsible cler- 
ical tasks such, as maintaining follow-up files; assembling 
material for reports, memoranda, and letters; composing 
simple letters from general instructions; reading and routing 
incoifting mail; answering routine questions, etc. 

TYPIST ■ ; 

Uses a typewriter to inake copies of various materialslbr 
to make out bills after calculations hiavei been made by 
another person. May include typing of stencils, mats, or 
similar materials for use in duplicating processes. May do 
clerical work involving little special training, such as keep- 
ing simple records ,'-filing records and reports, or sorting and 
distributing incoming mail. / 

Typist I 

/ 

Performs one or more of the followng: ' Co^y typing 
from rough or clear drafts; or routine typing of forms, in- 
surance policies, etc; or setting up simple standard tabula- 
tions; or copying more complex tables already set up and 
spaced properly* 

Typist 11* 

Performs. or more of the following: Typing material 
in fipal form when it involves combining material from scvt 
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eral sources; or responsibility for correct spelling; syllabica- 
tion, punctuation, etc., of technical or unusual words or 
foreign language material; or planning layout and typing of 



complicated statistical tables to maintain uniformity ^nd 
balance in spacing. May type ratine forjn letters, varying 
details to suit circumstances. 



. NOTE: The occupational titles and definitions for drafter-tracer, messenger, and stenographer are the 
same as those used in the .bureau's program of occupational wage surveys in metropolita'n area^..The^ 
occupations listed below have the same definition' in both the national and area surveys; however, the level 



designations differ as shown: 






- .f ■ - ■ ' ." * 


National Survey of 


OccttpaticTrial 


Occupation 


Professional, Admini- 


Wage Surveys i 


. strative. Technical, and 


Metropolitan 




Clerical Pay 


Areas 






c 




II 


B 




III 


A 






B 




II 


A 


Clerk, file .... . ... 




c 




• . , • V M 


B 




Ml- ■ 


A 


_Koy entry .operator . ^ . . ; . . . , 


I ..■ ■ 


' " B 




II 


A 




1 . 






,11 


D ■ 




III 


C 




IV 


B 




V 


A 






B. 




u 


A 



' This 5-level definition for secretary was introduced In the area surveys Jn calenqlar year '197 7. 




Appendix D. Comparison of Salaries in Private IndustiYwitii Salarie^ of 
Federal Employees UndertheGeneralSchediile; 



'the survey was designed to provide a basis for com- 
paring salaries under the General- Schedule classification and 
pay system' with salaries in private enterprise. To assure 
collection of pay data for. work levels equivalent to the^ 
General Schedule grade levels, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 



prepared the occupational work level definitions used in 
the survey. Defmitions were graded by |he Commission 
according to standards establisBed for each grade leyei. . 
Table D-1 shows the surveyed jobs grouped by work levels 
equivalent to General Schedule grade levels. ' r 
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Table O'l. Comptirison oif average annual salaries in private industry with salary rates for Federal employees under the General Schedule 



Occupation andlevel 
■ surveyed by B LSI 



■/Average ; 
' annual . 
salaries 
in private 
industry 
March 1978 



Salary rates for Federal employees under the General Schedule, March 1978^ 



Grade''' 



March 
1978 



Step's* 



1 



3 



5' 



10 



ClerKs,fil6l 
Messengers 



Clerks, file 11....... 

Key entry operaton'l 
TypistsI 

Clerks,accountingl',. ... 

Clerks, filelll ...... ...i .......... . 

Drafter-traBers . ... 

Engineering technicians I , . . 

Key entry operators II 

Stenojrapheis, general 
Typists H" 



0) 
(a) 



Clerks, accounting II 

Computer operators I ...... .. . . . , 

Drafters I 

Engineering technicians II 

Secretaries'! ]..,. 

Stenographers, senior v 



Accountants t ..... ...... ...I. 

Auditors I 

Buyers! 

.'Chenfiists I ..................... 

Computpr operators II 

Drafters 1.1 . . . .'. 

Engineers ! ... , 

Engineering teclinicians II! 

Secretaries!! . \,. . 



Cornputer operators III . , ... . . . . . .'. . . 

Secretaries I II,,.'..,. 



$6,621 
7,595 

7,914 
■8,546 
7,778 

8,682 . 
10,095 

9,803,. 
10,461 
■10,099 

9,834 

9,276 

10)986 

8,546 
11,247 
11,918 

9,801 , 
11,018 

12,785 
13,243 
12,887 
13,492 
10,352 
13,709 
15,928 
14,062 
10,721 

11,274 
11,894 



GS,' 



^' GS2 



GS3 



$6,405 
7,249 

.8,524 



$6,219 
7,035 

..7,930 



$6,426 



7,270 



8,194 



$6,633 
7,505 

8,458. 

'r ■ 



$6,840 



7,740 



!,722 



$7,047 



8,986 



$7,254 



8,210 



9,250 



$7,461 



8,445 



9,514 



$7,668 



9,778 



$7,875 



'8,915 



10,042 



$8,082. 
9,150 

10,306 



GS4 



9,918 



8,902 



9,199 



9,496 



9,793 



10,090 



10,387 



10,684 



.10,981 



11,278 



11,575 



GS5' 



11,321 



9,959 



10,291 



10,623 



10,955 



1,287 



11,619 



11,951 



12,283 



^2,615 



12,947 



.'GS6 1^ 12,782 



1,101 



1,471 



11,841 



12,211 



12,581 



12,?51 



13,321 



13,691 



14,061 



14,431 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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' Table D-t. Comparison of average annual salaries in private industry with salary rates fo^ Federal employees under the General Schedule-Continued 







Average , 
annual . 




' ■ 'Salary rates for Federal employees under 


he General Schedule, ,Marcb»l 978^ . , , 






/ ■ i;; Occupatibnandleve 
surveyrtjbyBLS^ 




' salaries 
in [private 
industi^,' 
March1978 




Average,^ 


' Steps^ . > 




Graded 


March 
1978 


1 

I 


2 




4 


;:' S . ■ 


.■6 


7 


8 


^■9■, 




Accountants II 

• . Auditorsll 

• Buyefsli 
ChefTiistsll..:.....'.;.^;...'..^ , 

CofriputeroperatbrslV...........^.. 

Drafters III . ; 

Engineers II ..■,.....,....,.....1. • 
Engineeringttchnicians IV v. .i: 
■ ■ Jobanalystsll 


$15,671 
15,694 
.16,195^ 

■ 16,337 
13,737 
16,902 
.17,567 
•16,302 

■ 14,040' 
13,018 

15,691 
.14,430 


. GS7 


$13,946 ' 


$12,336 


$12,747 

V." 


$13,158 


$13,569 

■''.'.„>. 


$13,980 


$14,591 


$14,802 


$15,213 


$15,624 


$16,035 


' . Computer operators V i 

Secretaries y . 




GS8 


, 15,847 


13,662 


14,117 


14,572 


15,02/ 


ir Ann 

15,482. 


15,93/ 


16,392 


Iff QA1 

16,0^7 


1/,3UZ 


l/,/o/ . 






18,115 
17,693 
. 18,756 
' 19,590 
19,453 
18,173 
20,194 
18,703 
18,354 

22,036 

21,713 

;23,093 

23,853 

.23,532 

•,23,561 
in oil 

23,972" 
22,616 


'GS9 


16,924 


15,090 


15,593 


1 6,096 


16,599 


17,102 


17,605 


1,0,1 Uo 


\ 

10 C1 1 

18,611 


iy,ii»» 


lcl,pl/' 


Attorneys 1. •••••■^ 

Auditors III 


^ 








J Chemists HI ,| 




























Computer operators V) .....J 

Engineers III 

fnaineerina technicians V . . 


tz 


















































1 




GS11 


20,563 


18,258 


1^,867 


19;476 


20,085 


'20,^4- 


21,303 


21,912 


22,521 


, 23,130 


23,739 








AiiHitors IV ...... . ' ' 


























•tBuyerslV 

. ^hemistslV . .-.V ,.. 

• Chief accountants iX.. 
■ * ' Directors of personnel 1 

Engineers IV 

Job analysts IV 


.«>..•*. 
1 . t > 1 • • 










0 

\ 


I 

4 


» 












. . Accountant? V .;.•...* 

\^ Attorneys III .... 
' Chemists V ....y 
■. • Chief accountants II ........ 

Directors of personnel II .;. .. 

Engineers V 




27,301 
27,738 
. 28,494 

26,245 
28,001. 


:GS12 


24,762 

4 


21,883 


22,612 


23,341 


24,070 


24,799 


25,528 

1 


26,257 


26,986 


27,715 


28,444, 



See footnotes at end of table. 



Table D-1. ComiMriion of average annual Mlarie> in private industry with iaiary rates for Federal ernjaloyees under the Gene>al $chedule-Continbi[^' 



. . Occupation and level 
surveyed by BLS^. 

* ■ . * 


. Average 
ano'ial 
salaries 
in private 
industry,^ 
March 1978 




Salary, rates for Federal employees under th? General Scljediiiie 


, March 1978^ . ' 






Graded 


Average,^ 

All. • L 

March 
1978 










Steps^ • ' 


V .' 


i 


• 




i1 


' 2 


'. . 


4 / 


5; .. 


6 


7 


8 ' 


9 


10' 




$33,547 


GS13 


$29,755 


$26,022 


$26,889 


$27,756 


$28,623 


too AQO 




$31,224 


$32,091 


$32,958 


$33,825 


Chemists VI 


33,110 
























vnier accounianis in , 


34,160 


















f 








Directors of penonnel III 


32,201 


























■ 


32,264 
























'1 




42,318 


.GS14 


. 35,087 


30,750 


31,775 


32,800 


33,825 






36,900 


.37,925 


38,950 


39,975 




38,927 






uniei accounianis ly .., 


39,893 








'• ,'■ 








■ • 


i ■ 








Directors of personnel IV * 


40,835 


























Engineeis VII ; 


36,520 


























nUUiirays vi ^ • • « • • « ■ 


51, /9o 


uo lb 


41,800 


36,171 


37,377 


38,583 


■ n 
' '39,789 


40,995 


42,201 


. 43,407 


44,613 


'♦o,oiy 


**/,U<0. 


Chemists VIII 


47,156 
























Engineers VIII 


. 42,104 
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, For definitions, see appendix C. \ 

, ^Survey findings, as summarized In table 1 of this bulletin, For scope of survey, see 

appendix A. ■ . 

' ^Salary rates in effect in March 1978, reference date of the BL? survey, as 
established by Executive Order 12010 issued under authority of Section ,5305 of title 5, 
U,S.Code.^ ' 

^Corresponding grades in the General Schedule were supplied by the U.S, Civil 
' Service Commission. 

^Mean salary of all General Schedule employees in each grade as of March 31 J978. 



Ndt limited to Federal employees in occupatlons,surveyed by BLS. 

^Section 5335 of title 5'Of the U.S, Code provides for within-grade increases on 
condition that the employee's work.is of an acceptable level of competence as defined 
by the head of the agency, For employees who meet this condition, the service 
requirements are 52 calendar weeks each for advancement to salary rates 2, 3, and 4; 104' 
weeks each for advancement to salary rates 5, 6, and 7; and 156 weeks each for 
advancement to salary rates 6/9, and 10. Section 5336 provides that an; additional 
within^grede increase may be granted within any period of- 52 weeks in recognition of 
high quality performance above that ordinarily found in the type of position concerned. 



>• Under Section 5303 of title 5 of the US, Code, higher minimum r^tes (but not exceeding the maximum 
salary rate prescribed in the General . Schedule for the grade or level) and a corresponding new. salary range 
may be'established for positions or occupations under certain conditions. The conditions include a finding 
.that the Government's recruitment or retention of well qualified. persons is significantly handicapped 
because, the salary rates in private industry are substantially above the salary rates of the statutory pay 
schedules. As of March 1978, special, higher salary ranges were authorized for professional engineers at s 
the entry ^grades. IGS-5 and G&7), and.at GS'9* Information'on special salary rates, Including the occupations 
and the areas to which they apply, may be obtained from the U.S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 2041 5. or its regional offices. 
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Keep up to date'With: 

COLLECTIVE 

BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has'published a series of 16 bulletins dealing with key 
issues in collective bargaining. The bulletins are based on analysis of about 18Q0 major 
agreements and. show how negotiators in different industries handle specific problems. 
The studies are complete with illustrative clauses identified by the company and union 
signatories, and detailed tabulations on the prevalence of clauses. 




ORDER FORM r 
Title (ChacK Publication Desired] 

Ma/or Collective Bar gaining Agreements 
Srievance Procedures 
Severance Pay and Layolt Betiefi! Plans ' ' ■ 
/Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plans and 
Wage-Employment Guarantees 
Deferred Wage Increase and Escalator Glauses 
Management Rights and Uniori^l\/lanagement Cooperation 
_ Arbilration Procedures 

Training and Retraining Provisions 
Subcontracting 

— Paid Vacation and Holiday Provisions 

Plant Movement. Transfer, and Relocation Allowances., 
Seniority in Promotion and Transfer Provisions 

— ' Administration of Negotiated Pension. Health, and 

Insurance Plans 
Layoff. Recall, and Worksharing Procedures 

„ Administration of Seniority 
, — Hours?<^ertime and Weekend Work 

— Safety artd Health Provisions 

Total f6jr;all 16 Bulletins 



Bulletin 
Numt>er 



1425-1 

.t425-'2 

1425-% ■ 

1425-4 

1425-5 

1425-6 

1425-7 

1*425-8 

1425-9 

1425-10 

1425-1 1 

1425-12 

1425-13 

1425-14 

1425-15- 

1425-16 



Date of 
Publication 



1964 
1965 

1965 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1969 
1969 
1969 
1969 
1970 

1970 
1972 
1972 
1974 
1976 



Price 



$ 1 45 
1 80 

1 80 

1 10 

' 1 35 ■ 

2 40 
1 05 
1 10 
1 90 
1 ^5 
125 

1 00 
' 1 75 

1 25 
. 1 45 

1.30> 

$23 50 



■ to order, check the bulletins wanted 
a^ove. and mail the list with payment 10^ x: 
•.your nearest Bureau ol Labor Statistics regional office - v. 
MAKE CHECK PAYABLE TO ^ • 

SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DOCUMENTS 
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rieglonal Office 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

U.S. Department of Labor -7" 

160*3 FederalBLJilding. Boston. Mass 02203 ■ 
1515 Broadway. New York N Y 10036 
3535 Market Street .Philadelphia. Pa 19101 
1 371 Peachlree Street. N E . Atlanta. Ga 30309 
230 S Dearborn Street. Chicago. Ill 60604 
91 1 Walnut Street Kansas City. Mo .64106 
555 Gnffin Square Building. Dallas. Texas 75202 
450 Golden Gale Ave . San Francisco. Calif 94102 



Bureau i^f Labor Statistics 
Regional Offices 




Region I 

1603 JF"K rocK.'f.H BiJitMifvi 
G-ovp! nmefH C^'f*\r('f 
Boston ^ Masi. 02;^03 
Phonf5 *617 223-6751 

Region IJ 

Suite 3400 

1515 Brc.vu1v;av 
. New Y'.uk .N V .ld03b 
. Phof^o 21?. 399-5405 . 

Region III 

3535 MjK.kot Su'tHM 
P O Box . 13309 
. Philc\<letDhJ.i.Pa 19V01 
Phofu> .215 596- 1 154.. " 



Region IV -t^. . 

. Ga 30300 • 

■ , - .. ' Ph.'iir 404,H81-44I8 . 

Regio+i V 

;^::.0 S D(^vtV'!n SU"f ? 
^..h'cacjo 111 f>r:u.Uj4 ■ 
Phi.n.:- ■■312 ^'^-.MbBo' 

■ ■ . . Region VI 

555 Olefin SdUtir*^ t'3i.nlOin() 
■ '■ [J,^!NiS'T.w /520<:' 

\''\v.i\V' ..214 •"M9-'35 Kv 



Regions VII and Vlll* 

9i"i VVainul Slrf^et . 
Kans^is City. Mo 64106 
Phonf^ ,816 ' 3 74-2481 

Regions IX and X*" 

4 50 Gokl(':'n Galo AvriniK},- 
.' ■ Br,x 36017 • 

S.in Franci'.co Galii 94102 
Ph(jno i;415' 55r>4678 " 



' Regions. VII and VII are serviced 
by Kansas Cihy 

'^Regions IX and X.are serviced 
by San f-jancisco ■ ' . 
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